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HERE is a quality of contemplation in the old gardens of New Orleans 
that builds a barrier against the strident activity of the world without. 
But it is a Latin contemplation, a retrospection rather than a looking forward, 
and as such, the racial qualities it represents war with American conceptions 
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HAT America will not participate 

in the remaking of Europe is a fair 

deduction from recent events. The 

door which has just begun to open 

has been abruptly closed. Until 
a new spirit presides over Europe, the Ameri- 
can people will be nothing but spectators of 
the distressing European scene. 

There is one item of the European pro- 
gram, however, that has completely slipped 
from public view in the animated discussions 
of the last few months. In all the talk of 
reparations and conferences little has been 
heard of the International Court. Yet this 
matter is now definitely before the Senate. 
It represents President Harding’s final effort 
to bring this country into some kind of prac- 
tical relationship with the outside world. 
It was his testament to the American people— 
and it was a noble one. A nation which is 
planning to build a monument to the late 
President could find no more appropriate one 
than the early and favorable consideration of 
this great matter. 

The argument for the International Court, 
however, is not a sentimental or a personal 
one. Emphasis should be laid exclusively 
upon that enthusiasm for justice and peace 
which has always been regarded as part of the 
American heritage. On the essential merits 
of the International Court, indeed, there is 
little room for disagreement. The tribunal is 
an American proposal. It had its beginnings 
in the first Hague Conference, nearly twenty- 
five years ago, and the nation that proposed it, 
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and worked most assiduously in its interest, 
was the United States. This country also 
earnestly contended for the Court in the 
second Hague Conference in 1907. Most na- 
tional platforms of the Republican party have 
endorsed it in vigorous terms. In its present 
form it is. the handiwork, for the most part, 
of American jurists, and one of its anomalies 
is the fact that an American judge occupies 
a conspicuous place on a tribunal to which his 
own country is not a party. 

The European situation is daily becoming 
darker. Even so restrained a statesman as 
Lord Grey has recently pictured the continent 
as “rushing into the abyss.” Possibly these 
forecasts are overdrawn; that the political and 
economic situation is rapidly approaching 
chaos, however, is apparent. The attempt 
to secure active American participation has 
failed; even the effort to bring about that 
limited activity proposed by Mr. Hughes has 
gone to the wall. Two years ago the United 
States was the most powerful associate in the 
coéperation which was to produce a new order 
among men. One by one the strands that 
bound us to the outside world have been 
broken, partly by our wish, partly by the 
fault of Europe itself. To decline to show 
so moderate an interest in the welfare of 
mankind as would be implied by an accep- 
tance of the International Court would be 
isolation indeed—but not “splendid isola- 
tion.” It is to be hoped that the Senate 
will prevent us from making such an appall- 
ing mistake. 








OBERT ANDREWS MILLIKAN, Nobel Prize Winner. 
Awarded this year’s prize for physics, in recognition 
of his achievement in isolating and measuring the electron 
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ILLIAM BUTLER YEATS, Nobel Prize Winner. 
Awarded this year’s prize for poetry, in recognition 
of his achievements in reviving the native Muse of Ireland 




















ILLIAM LAWRENCE, Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts, whose 
belief in a faith that grows with new knowledge of the Bible is ex- 
pressed in his recent book, ‘Fifty Years,” as in the following quotation: “I 
believe that the youth of America are best drawn when faith is made an 
adventure and leads on through questions and struggles toward the truth” 
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W ILLIAM CRAWFORD GORGAS. Several of the most important chap- 
ters of the forthcoming biography of General Gorgas, the conqueror of 
yellow fever, will be published in the WorLp’s Work, beginning in the February 
number. He was a new type of citizen, that is probably having more in- 
fluence upon civilization than is wielded by great statesmen and great soldiers 
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The “Surplus” of 1887 and of 1923 


HOSE who are seeking an _ historical 
| parallel for the present status of the 
Coolidge administration can find it in 
the problem that confronted President Cleve- 
land in the closing year of his first term. 
The outstanding fact in the national economy 
then, as now, was the existence of a “surplus.” 
This word is a little unfortunate in its applica- 
tion to the federal treasury. In ordinary 
business life a “surplus”’ is the sign of abound- 
ing health. What its existence means is that, 
after paying expenses, interest, dividends, and 
other charges, the business still has left a cer- 
tain sum which can be laid aside as a nest 
egg for the strengthening of the general con- 
cern. This is prosperity in its best sense. 
A “surplus” in the federal treasury, however, 
signifies one thing, and one thing only; it 
simply means that the people have been over- 
taxed. The Government is not engaged in 
business for the purpose of gain. Its function 
is the collection of certain sums to pay the 
necessary expenses of certain public services. 
The ideal “budget” is the one that “bal- 
ances.”” Government finance works most 
successfully when it collects just enough 
money from the taxpayers to pay for the 
economical administration of public affairs. 
Most European governments at present are 
failing to “balance” their budgets, but their 
difficulty is the inability, or the failure, to 
collect enough from the taxpayers to pay their 
bills. The American government is also not 
“balancing its budget,” but here the trouble 
is that we are collecting too much. For the 
last two years the Treasury Department has 
closed its books with a balance on the credit 
side of more than $300,000,000. This means 
that the people were daily paying almost a 
million dollars into the government coffers 
for which the Government had no legitimate 
use. It meant, in other words, that the 
people were being overtaxed to just that ex- 
tent. Just what shall we do about this sur- 
plus? This is the political question of the 
hour. 

This was similarly the problem that faced 
President Cleveland in 1887. The story is 
brought home once more by its retelling in 
the recently published official life of Mr. 
Cleveland by Professor Robert McElroy— 
a valuable addition to American _biog- 
raphy and American history. The propor- 
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tions of the “surplus” in 1887 were trifling 
compared with the great sums involved now, 
but its existence furnished the administration 
with a “problem”’ of the first order—one, in- 
deed, that ultimately led to Mr. Cleveland’s 
defeat. In one respect President Cleveland’s 
task was more difficult than is President Cool- 
idge’s. The attempt to reduce the surplus in 
1887 produced one of the most violent con- 
troversies in our history. At that time there 
was only one way of cutting down revenue and 
that was by reducing the tariff, for customs 
receipts constituted the bulk of government 
income. But the tariff existed for other pur- 
poses than the mere collection of money for 
the spending departments; it was the great 
prop of the protective system. To reduce the 
tariff meant opening our ports to foreign 
goods. President Cleveland’s heroic efforts 
to cut down surplus custom-house taxes simply 
precipitated once more the old issue of free 
trade—or at least of a low tariff—and pro- 
tection. President Coolidge, however, en- 
joys a great advantage, for he can assail the 
“surplus” without at the same time dividing 
the country into these two camps. The in- 
come tax, now a great source of federal reve- 
nue, did not exist in President Cleveland’s 
time. The income tax in itself is not a parti- 
san issue; it is merely a method of obtaining 
revenue; it is not a round-about scheme of 
promoting industry. A proposal to reduce 
the income tax is therefore not likely to 
arouse the ferocious passions that stirred the 
country to its depths thirty-five years ago. 
The Mellon program has already aroused 
antagonism, it is true, but the hollowness of 
this opposition is clearly apparent and it is 
not likely to develop a rift in parties or to 
exercise a controlling influence upon legisla- 
tion. 


“God Almighty Help the Surplus!” . 


blance between the present “surplus” 

discussion and that of 1887. The “tariff 
barons”’ were not the only forces that made 
Mr. Cleveland’s presidential life little better 
than an unending nightmare. There was a 
well-defined segment of our population that 
did not regard the “surplus” of 1887 as an 
altogether unmixed evil. In fact it looked 
upon the bulging state of the federal treasury 
with an altogether friendly eye. To the 
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Whose attempt in 1887 when President to reduce the 
surplus, produced one of the most violent controversies 
in our history though the sums then involved were 
trifling compared to those of the surplus to-day. The 
existence of the necessity to cut it provided the ad- 
ministration with a problem of the first order 


Grand Army of the Republic the “surplus”’ 
spelled “opportunity”. It was the American 
Legion of its day. It was conducting an ex- 
tremely energetic campaign for pensioning 
the veterans of the Civil War. Compared 
with the demands which are now put forth 
by the youthful survivors of 1918, the solici- 
tations of the Grand Army were modest 
enough, but in its broad outlines the situation 
was much the same. President Cleveland 
first showed his calibre as a courageous exec- 
utive by the vigor with which he opposed this 
raid upon the federal pocket-book. He had 
vetoed private pension measures by the hun- 
dred and he had aroused the fury of the sol- 
dier politicians by blocking the Dependent 
Pension Bill. The attempt to cut down the 
“surplus” naturally stimulated their wrath 
to a still higher pitch. For the pension ad- 
vocates of 1887 had their own plans for the 
“surplus”’ just as have the pension—or Bonus 
—advocates of the present year. “God Al- 
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mighty help the surplus!”’ was the cry with 
which they advanced upon Washington, a 
“slogan”’ which expresses the ambition of the 
American Legion to-day, even if the Legion 
has not adopted it in so many words. 


The New Leadership in Washington 


HE majority of the American people 

acclaimed President Cleveland’s tariff 

measure of 1887, as an even greater 
majority have acclaimed the Administration’s 
program of 1923,—and for precisely the 
same reason. The quality that made it so 
notable, even heroic, was the quality of lead- 
ership. Here was a President who did not 
hesitate to face the facts, to place himself at 
the head of a bold and straightforward public 
policy, and who, in doing so, paid no regard 
to the promptings of politicians, and gave no 
thought to the effect upon his personal for- 
tunes. In face of Congressional cowardice 
and fumbling, he spoke out clearly the needed 
word. That is the reason why Mr. Mellon’s 
letter immediately sent a thrill up the nation’s 
spine. 

With all due regard for the many fine qual- 
ities of President Harding the fact remains 
that the capacity for aggressive leadership 
was not one of them. Indeed the non- 
interference of the executive in Congressional 
affairs was one of his most cherished political 
principles. The business of the President, he 
often proclaimed,—in fact he made it one of 
the issues of his campaign—was to stand aside, 
let Congress deal with legislative questions as 
they arose, and then to act, in “constitu- 
tional’”’ manner, when the finished work came 
to the White House. The futility of this 
method became apparent to Mr. Harding as 
time went on, but this conception of the 
office, which many presidents have held, han- 
dicapped his administration in the first two 
years. The simple fact is that an adminis- 
tration must have a leader, and that this 
leadership necessarily centers in the White 
House. There is absolutely no other way of 
getting the public business done. 

It is a hopeful sign that President Coolidge 
has so quickly asserted this, the greatest pre- 
rogative of his office. And not the least 
satisfactory aspect of this fine episode is the 
tremendous public response. Few state pa- 
pers have produced so enthusiastic a popular 
echo as Mr. Mellon’s letter on the forthcoming 
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budget. For a parallel we shall have to go 
back to such parliamentary sensations as the 
budgets of Gladstone and Sir William Har- 
court. Ordinarily a discussion of taxes, full 
of figures and economic abstractions, would 
seem to be about the most hopeless material 
with which to charm the average newspaper 
reader. Mr. Mellon has succeeded in doing 
this not only because of the intimate interest 
of his subject; even more important is the 
proclamation of national leadership in the 
place where it is most needed—in the execu- 
tive department. 

The new programme is not only wise states- 
manship; it is something equally important 
in this practical world; it is exceedingly good 
politics. An administration hunting for an 
issue could hardly find one so popular as a 
reduction of taxes. President Coolidge has 
one great advantage over President Cleve- 
land. A proposal to cut down tariff taxes 
seldom arouses much interest. The reason is 
that the discussion is, for the most part, im- 
personal and academic. The tariff is unques- 
tionably a tax, as President Cleveland 
insisted ; but the trouble is that it is an indirect 
tax and one which is not keenly realized by 
a prosperous people. How many men, when 
buying a suit of clothes, and how many 
women, when buying a pair of silk stockings, 
ever understand that they are paying a tax 
into the Federal Treasury? Campaign ora- 
tors and college professors can demonstrate 
mathematically that such a tax is paid, but 
these demonstrations seldom produce a last- 
ing effect. 

One of the greatest advantages of an in- 
come tax, however, is that everyone realizes 
that he pays it. He has a more immediate 
interest in government, a deeper understand- 
ing of its failures and its successes, than he 
had in the more easy going days. As an edu- 
cational force and as a stimulant to sane 
patriotism, the income tax is worth more than 
a million Fourth of July speeches. And the 
really telling point of Mr. Mellon’s proposal 
is that he sets down in black and white pre- 
cisely what it means in dollars and cents to 
each citizen. Is your income $4,000 a year? 
If so,—if you are married and have two child- 
ren—your tax is $28; under the new plan it 
will be $15.75. Is your income $6,000? In- 
stead of paying $128, as now, you will pay 
$72. Is it $8,000? You now pay $276; 
under the proposed schedule you will pay 
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Democratic minority leader of the House, who has lately 
declared that the Democratic section in the House of 
Representatives would not deal with tax revision in a 
partisan manner but would codperate wholeheartedly with 
the Republicans in the cause of public good. He was 
unanimously supported for the speakership by his party 


$144. Are you in the $10,000 classP Your 
income tax is now $456; next year, if this law 
passes, it will be $234. 

This is the kind of legislative proposal that 
the feeblest intellect can grasp. No diagrams, 
or illustrations, or fiery platform speeches are 
needed to force the lesson home. It would 
be an insane political party which would at- 
tempt to take the stump against this proposal. 

The only basis for argument is the pro- 
posed taxes on incomes over $10,000. For 
the tax rate on such incomes is also to be 
reduced. Naturally there are plenty of 
politicians who can sniff an issue in any dis- 
position to deal gently with rich men—or 
men whom they regard as rich. Men and 
women with incomes of more than $10,000 
are the fortunate ones in the land and any 
suggestion of decreasing their taxes inevitably 
arouses hostility in certain quarters. This 
hostility disappears, however, as soon as the 
program is comprehended. For Mr. Mel- 
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lon has no intention of reducing taxes on 
large incomes,—only of reducing the tax rate 
on such incomes. What he is really aiming 
at is to increase the taxes of the rich. This 
of course is no paradox; the merest amateur 
on our present tax laws knows that the only 
way to get more money out of our million- 
aires and semi-millionaires, is to lower the tax 
rate. These favored classes are paying in- 
come taxes most inadequately. They can 
afford to invest their money in securities, such 
as the bonds of municipalities and states, 
which are exempt from income tax payment. 
People with smaller resources cannot do this 
because of the low investment rate which they 
yield. It is possible to reduce the surtax on 
such large incomes to a point that these vast 
sums, now tax free, will find their way into 
the general investment field. That is the 
purpose of the reduction in the surtax on in- 
comes of more than $10,000. The growth 
of tax-exempt securities, directly due to these 
great surtaxes, is one of the greatest economic 
evils of the day. Vast sums are thereby with- 
drawn from legitimate enterprises, such as 
railroad improvements, building and general 
industry, and are diverted to public works 
frequently of extravagant if not dishonest 
character. The adoption of this plan would 
therefore not only add millions to the federal 
treasury but would stimulate business along 
the most beneficial lines. 


Why Not Fight the Bonus on Principle? 


ECRETARY MELLON estimates that 
S more than $300,000,000 can be saved 
by these tax reductions, which means 
that the demoralizing “surplus” will disap- 
pear. He asserts, however, that these cuts 
cannot be made if the proposed bonus legisla- 
tion passes. Virtually he offers the nation 
the choice of two things: lower taxes or the 
bonus. “A soldiers’ bonus would postpone 
tax reduction not for one but for many years 
to come.” 

As a matter of legislative strategy, this 
attitude unquestionably is the right one. A 
tax-burdened people, given their choice be- 
tween relief of this kind and the bonus, is 
not likely to hesitate long. The practically 
unanimous response to the Mellon proposals 
demonstrates that the masses have already 
made up their minds. Yet, as a matter of 
principle, Mr. Mellon’s proffer of these two 
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proposals is a little unfortunate. It per- 
petuates the same mistake that President 
Harding made. This mistake consisted in 
the fact that the late President never really 
took a firm and uncompromising stand against 
the bonus program as a great public evil. 
Mr. Harding gently put aside the bonus ad- 
vocates on the ground that there was no 
money in the federal treasury for this pur- 
pose. Any one who put forth such a claim, he 
said, must propose also new ways of raising 
the necessary money. Mr. Harding even 
suggested the sales tax,—a proposal which, 
as he knew, was an exceedingly unpopular 
one; the fact that he made it, however, was 
inferentially an indorsement of the bonus 
itself. 

It is true that in his veto President Harding 
reached higher grounds, and denounced the 
whole bonus idea; his campaign against the 
measure, however, had been based upon the 
lack of money. The course of events made 
his plea a little ridiculous; instead of the enor- 
mous deficit which the Treasury Department 
had foretold, the Government ended the year 
more than $300,000,000 to the good. The 
soldiers’ advocates were not slow to grasp 
their advantage; the Administration’s experts 
were either bad guessers or they had deliber- 
ately misled the public; the demonstrated fact 
was that new taxation was not needed to meet 
their demands; the money was already in 
hand to pay the bonus,—or at least the first 
instalment. 

An uncompromising stand against this lar- 
gess as a vicious thing in itself, and a Con- 
gressional victory won on that issue, might— 
and probably would—have definitely laid it 
to rest. Instead, the attitude of the Ad- 
ministration leaders, and the evidence that 
the treasury was simply bursting with money, 
merely stimulated this new attack. That 
the bonus will pass early in the new session, 
and that it will pass, if necessary, over the 
President’s veto, has for some time been an 
accepted commonplace in Washington. Mr. 
Mellon’s letter to Congressman Green has 
given something of a shock to this program, 
but only a temporary one. The reason is 
that it repeats the Harding mistake. His 
position is not unfairly interpreted as a 
statement that the country can have either 
the bonus or tax reduction, but that it cannot 
have both. In view of the strange course of 
national finances a year ago this conclusion 
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does not necessarily follow. If the Treasury 
forecast was so many hundreds of millions 
wrong in 1922-23, is it impossible that it 
will be so in the year 1923-24? Perhaps not, 
yet it is unescapable that the astonishing fluc- 
tuations of the federal balance sheet in the 
_ last two years provide the bonus advocates 
with a strong “talking point,’ which even 
more scrupulous politicians than they are 
will not be slow to use. 

The truth of the matter is this,—there is no 
sense in trying to fight the bonus issue on the 
ground of national poverty. If Uncle Sam is 
willing to waste billions of dollars in this way, 
it is mere hypocrisy to plead that he does not 
possess the money or that he cannot raise it. 
This was an argument that was constantly 
used in Cleveland’s day against Civil War 
pensions. The orators made the mistake of 
predicting the early bankruptcy of the 
American nation if we continued to spend 
$50,000,000 a year in pensions! Then came 
the World War and we spent forty billions in 
eighteen months without seriously wrenching 
the nation’s resources. This demonstration 
of financial power made rather silly the cam- 
paigns that had been waged against pen- 
sions, pork barrels, and other forms of federal 
waste on the ground of impending financial 
ruin. 

Mr. Cleveland, however, in his pension bat- 
tle did not make this mistake. His sturdy 
and honest nature went straight to the point. 
These raids on the federal treasury were 
wicked in principle. They were a direct blow 
at good citizenship. They inculcated the 
dangerous attitude that it was the business 
of the Government to support the people in- 
stead of the people supporting the Govern- 
ment. They put a financial valuation upon 
patriotism and taught that a man must be 
paid in cash for doing his duty to his country. 
No more demoralizing idea could be set 
afloat. The verities of the present situation 
are exactly the same as those of forty years 
ago. The bonus is not bad because it is ex- 
pensive, or because the country is poor, or 
because additional taxation will be needed. 
It is a crime because it implies a false concep- 
tion of citizenship; because it transforms sev- 
eral million young men who ought to be 
the nation’s pride and strength into suppliant 
pleaders for bounty; because it makes the 
honored fighters of the nation’s battles “ pro- 
fiteers” of a particularly odious sort. Polit- 
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ically it is simply a scheme of public men to 
purchase political support at the expense of 
the federal taxpayer. That is the line upon 
which the struggle should be waged; any 
other appeal will simply amount to what a 
cynical Frenchman once said was worse than 
a crime—a mistake. An appeal to the na- 
tion’s conscience is the only possible escape 
from an attack which has already gained the 
most ominous headway. 


M. Poincaré Leading France Astray 
T WOULD be useless to overlook the un- 
| pleasant impression which M. Poincaré’s 
rebuff to Mr. Hughes has produced in this 
country. The mere idea of investigating 
Germany’s “capacity to pay” was not the 
important phase of that proposal. On this 
particular point there is not much disagree- 
ment. A year ago, at the Paris meeting 
between the British and the French, both 
sides fixed upon $12,000,000,000 as a rational 
estimate of the German indemnity. In dis- 
missing the suggestion of an Economic 
Conference as unnecessary, therefore, France 
has a certain amount of reason on its side. 
But the Economic Conference and the pro- 
posed survey of Germany were not the most 
important considerations involved. 

What the most enlightened well-wishers of 
Europe first of all saw in the Hughes approach 
was that it provided a new bridge between the 
United States and Europe. It would once 
more have given this country a seat at the 
European council table. It would have 
broken the deadlock that has existed since 
1920, when the American Senate rejected the 
Treaty of Versailles. It is easy to foresee the 
possible, and indeed probable, course of events 
that would have followed a general acceptance 
of the scheme. The investigation would 
have resulted in a comprehensive plan for 
resolving the woes of Europe. As the party 
most responsible for this plan, this country 
could not have avoided the obligation to 
assume its share in the fulfilment. The most 
insistent note of the English and European 
press to-day is that the European situation 
can never be restored without the assistance 
of the United States. That has been the 
burden of all the distinguished European 
visitors who have recently brought their 
messages to this country; in particular it was 
the central idea of the many discourses of 
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M. Clemenceau. The Hughes proposal 
opened the way to such American partici- 
pation, but France, incredible as it seems, 
has smothered the idea at its birth. 

This rejection is a calamity of the greatest 
proportions, especially for France herself. 
It gives a handle to those who have been 
recently denouncing her for Napoleonic 
ambitions. It furnishes comfort and justifi- 
cation to that large element in the United 
States, in official life and out, who look upon 
Europe as an excrescence, and believe that 
the chief item in the American system should 
be abstention from European affairs. Most 
serious of all, it has had a chilling effect upon 
the American champions of France, has made 
more difficult their task of defending the 
Republic against its numerous enemies in 
this country, and has given new impetus to an 
ever increasing German propaganda. 


The Payment of Foreign Debts 


O MUCH the best friends of France must 
S say, and say for her own good. Unfortu- 

nately this is not the only feature of 
the Poincaré policy which is creating a breach 
between two such ancient friends as France 
and the United States. It is apparent that 
neither the French press nor French statesmen 
have the slightest understanding of the 
unfortunate effect which the official French 
attitude on the foreign debt has upon the 
Anglo-Saxon mind. France at the present 
time owes this country about $2,500,000,000, 
a debt which France has sealed with her 
official signature. There are many Ameri- 
cans who believe that this debt should be 
cancelled, and, as an act of magnanimity, as a 
solid American contribution to a European 
settlement, the suggestion can certainly be 
argued. But the matter of cancellation is 
purely an American question. It is some- 
thing for this country to decide. M. Poin- 
caré, however, treats this American debt as a 
French affair, calmly says that France herself 
will not pay it, and that, if it is paid at all, it 
must be paid by Germany. There is of 
course only one way in which to describe 
such action: it is repudiation. It is plain 
dishonesty. The idea that money borrowed 
in good faith is to be repaid only in case it can 
be collected from a third party is so grotesque 
that no sane person would waste time in 
discussing it. The injury which such a French 
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attitude does in the eyes of Americans is 
simply incalculable. 

Not always have great nations so regarded 
the obligations incurred in war. France 
might profitably study the financial history of 
those thirteen colonies which subsequently 
became the United States of America. These 
colonies financed their revolution chiefly in 
three ways—by loans placed in Europe, by do- 
mestic loans, and by the issue of irredeemable 
paper money. The facts concerning these 
transactions have recently been published in 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin. Our foreign 
loans, which, from 1777 to 1783, were floated 
in France, Holland, and Spain, aggregated 
$10,098,706, of which more than $6,000,000 
were raised in France. These figures seem 
insignificant to-day, yet, for a weak and 
struggling people, as were the American 
people at the close of the Revolution, they 
represented a great burden. Yet one of the 
earliest acts of the first Congress assembled 
after the ratification of the Constitution, 
provided for the payment of this foreign debt, 
principal and interest. A loan was at once 
raised of $12,000,000, and with the proceeds 
this obligation was paid. Far different was 
the fate of the $200,000,000 of paper money, 
held exclusively by Americans themselves, 
which was redeemed at the rate of one cent on 
a dollar! The attitude of these early Ameri- 
cans was simply this: We shall take our own 
medicine, and pocket our loss, but we shall 
pay every dollar owed in foreign countries. 
It was an excellent spirit in which to start 
the national life, and it might well be recom- 
mended to certain European countries whose 
present policy seems to be quite the reverse— 
to protect their own people and to repudiate 
obligations contracted overseas. 


A Hope for Delay in Immigration 
Restriction 


AXATION and the bonus are not the 

only pressing questions before the new 
Congress; equally important, indeed 

even more so, is that of immigration. The 
final disposition of this problem can no 
longer be deferred. The present 3 per cent. 
quota law expires on June ist. If nothing is 
done at the present session, therefore such 
restrictions on immigration as now exist will 
be abrogated and the influx on the old-time 
scale will begin again. Should the country 
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revert to the policy of non-restriction, the 
arrivals would reach vastly greater pro- 
portions than in the days before the war. 
Something more than a million a year then 
found their way into this country; this was 
sufficiently alarming, but the crowds that will 
at once start America-ward, in case the bars 
are let down, will be measured only by the 
capacity of the steamships to transport them. 
One of the suggestive phases of recent Euro- 
pean immigration is the inrush of the eastern 
peoples into Germany, France, and Great 
Britain. The greater number have sought 
these countries merely as half way houses to 
the United States;once make Ellis Island a free 
immigration port, and they will immediately 
make their way to the trans-Atlantic steam- 
ers. The idea prevails in the emigrating 
countries that the present policy of the United 
States is only a temporary one; great masses 
have prepared themselves for the westward 
trip and are now only marking time until the 
existing quota law expires or is repealed. 

The danger, in fact, isa very realone. The 
opposition to the present measures is well 
organized and extremely active. In certain 
cases it is well financed. There are racial 
groups determined to open this country to 
their compatriots in Europe and who are 
bringing all kinds of pressure upon Congress. 
Their policy is a delaying one. Their one 
hope is that the new session of Congress 
will do nothing—pass no immigration laws 
at all; in that case the present restrictive 
measures will die by their own terms on June 
ist, and the condition will thus be produced 
which these agitators desire—that is, open 
immigration once more. 

Fortunately the country is keenly aroused 
on this question. There is probably no one 
subject upon which the American electorate 
have so definitely made up their mind. Out- 
side of the massed aliens, living for the most 
part in the large cities, public opinion is al- 
most unanimously in favor of more severe 
measures than those now on the statute book. 
This magazine has seldom published a series 
of articles that has produced a response so 
widespread and so sympathetic as Mr. 
Speranza’s on this subject. Never were the 


colleges and the schools so busy debating — 


the eternal immigration question as now. 
Government speakers who have toured the 
country in the interest of reform report the 
liveliest interest in this matter. And every- 
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where the story is the same. Public opinion 
is not satisfied with the present 3 per cent. 
law, but insists that it be strengthened. The 
proposal to base the quotas on the census of 
1890 and to cut the quota to 2 per cent. 
meets with widespread approval. There is 
even a movement to take the census of 1860 as 
the starting point. This latter plan, if 
adopted, would confine our new immigrants 
almost exclusively to the peoples of north- 
western Europe—English, Welsh, Scotch, 
Irish, German and Scandinavian. It is to 
these peoples that public sentiment, except 
that of certain racial groups, believes that 
immigration should in the future be limited. 


THE INFLUX OF MEXICANS AND FRENCH 
CANADIANS 


HILE attention is centered upon the 

undesirable immigrants from the east- 
ern and Mediterranean countries, however, it 
will be well for Congress not to ignore certain 
dangers nearer our own doors. The restrictive 
measures apply only to peoples from overseas; 
they do not comprehend migrations from the 
North American continent. The door is still 
wide open to Mexicans and Canadians, and 
great numbers from these countries are 
coming in. More than one hundred thousand 
Mexicans crossed the border last year. It is 
hardly necessary to insist that these additions 
are most undesirable; Mr. Speranza, in a re- 
cent article, has shown that we have hardly 
made a start in assimilating the Mexican 
population of New Mexico and Arizona, 
although they have nominally been American 
citizens for nearly three generations. These 
people are of mixed blood, varying mixtures 
of Spanish and Indian stock; this country has 
all the mestizo population it can stand and can 
add to it only to its own disadvantage. Yet 
it is estimated that several hundred thousand 
Mexicans will cross the border this year un- 
less steps are taken to prevent it. 

As to Canada, the problem is different. 
Certain elements in Canada—English, Scotch, 
Irish—are of course welcome here in any 
numbers in which they care to come. But 
the value of French-Canadians as immigrants 
is exceedingly dubious. They have never 
amalgamated in Canada with the English- 
speaking peoples; for more than a century and 
a half they have maintained their existence 
as a nation within a nation. The colonies 
that have settled in scores of New England 
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Chairman of the War Finance Corporation, who, with 

Representative Mondell, of Wyoming, at the request of 

President Coolidge has been making a report on condi- 

tions in the Northwestern wheat-growing area. Codpera- 

tive marketing was emphasized in the report submitted 
as a way out of the difficulties there prevalent 


towns show this same particularistic instinct; 
they and their children are just as French as 
their ancestors have been in Canada for three 
centuries. Here again it is not a question as 
to whether they are superior, or inferior, to 
English-speaking peoples; the important point 
is that they are different, and that conse- 
quently they are only another impediment to 
the great American goal of a homogeneous 
population. Unless Congress, therefore, finds 
some way of dealing with this influx of Mexi- 
cans and French-Canadians, any solution it 
may make of the immigration problem will be 
incomplete. 


More Farmers Needed in the Cities 


VERY time farming methods improve, 
HK some farmers have to go to town. In 
1790, only 3.3 per cent. of the popula- 

tion of the United States lived in cities of 
more than 8,000 people. The rest lived 
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chiefly on the farms, and at that time we ex- 


ported very little farm produce. 

By 1900, only 60 per cent. of the population 
lived on the farms or in towns of less than 
2,500 people. By 1920, the percentage had 
fallen to 49.6. The actual farm population 
was less than 30 per cent. and yet they raised 
enough produce to supply most of the needs 
of the United States and to send 43 per cent. 
of their products to Europe. The products 
that went to Europe, of course, went to the 
city dwellers there. Soasfaras the American 
farmer was concerned it made little difference 
to him whether the city that increased in 
population was London, Berlin, Chicago, or 
New York, just so long as the city dwellers 
had money and desire to buy his products. 

For the twenty years before the war the 
number of people farming in the United 
States increased from 45 million to 51 million, 
or 12 percent. The value of the products they 
raised rose from 5 billion to 15 billion dollars. 
In volume the increase was almost as much, 
for price levels changed very little. 

Then came the war with an immense de- 
mand upon the American farmer because so 
many of his competitors elsewhere were not 
producing. The farmer made great profits, 
bought more land and more machinery and 
got himself into a position to produce more 
than ever before. 

But when the war conditions began to 
settle down he found that there were not 
enough people in the cities to buy this great 
production at a price relatively as high as he 
has to pay for what he buys from town. What 
has happened? The people in the cities in 
the United States still want farm products 
and have the money to pay for them. The 
people in the cities abroad want the products 
but haven’t the money to pay high prices for 
them. As the farmer produces too much 
for home consumption he has to sell some of 
his goods abroad and the price he can get 
from abroad sets the whole price. Moreover, 
as Europe recovers, European agriculture is 
likely to recover more rapidly than European 
industry. 

What is the remedy? The fundamental 
solution of this problem is to have fewer 
people on the land relative to the number in 
the cities willing and able to buy. There 
are two ways to go at this—one, to restore the 
purchasing power of the city dwellers in 
London and Berlin, so that they can buy more 
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at higher prices. The second method is to 
get some American farmers to go to the cities 
and work in industry, thereby reducing farm 
production and increasing farm product 
consumption. For a hundred years the 
cities have been gaining population in relation 
to the country. The war upset the natural 
course of this progress. In order that men on 
the farms can continue to improve their stan- 
dard of living, some of them must get off the 
farms and go to town. 

It ought to be clearly understood, however, 

that it is only necessary to do this in order 
that the farmer may continue to improve his 
standard of living. Since 1899 the rise in the 
prices of farm products has been as great as 
that. of manufactured articles. As far as 
having his prices go up is concerned, the 
farmer is as well off as any one else. The 
cotton farmer more, the wheat farmer less, 
but farm prices in general have gone up as 
much in twenty-five years as have manu- 
factured articles. 
The farmer, however, suffers from other 
ills more acutely than the manufacturers. 
Farm prices went much higher in 1919 than 
did manufactures. [In consequence the boom 
in land was worse than in stocks of industrial 
companies. Men who sold land at these 
inflated values profited enormously, but they 
generally took their money and withdrew from 
agriculture. Those who bought, or borrowed 
at the high values were left in the business 
and they are struggling with those inflated 
values still. They are trying to get profit 
enough to get clear of the obligations incurred 
during the boom. And in many cases, in spite 
of big crops and good prices compared to other 
commodities, it is a hard struggle. 

Naturally in this struggle the farmers look 
for some relief and, like everyone else in this 
country, from manufacturers wanting a tariff, 
to the Shipping Board wanting a subsidy and 
the soldiers wanting a bonus—like the rest, 
the farmer asks for help from Washington. 
The latest proposal to which Secretary 
Wallace has unfortunately given his endorse- 
ment is a plan whereby the Government 
creates a company and supplies it with money 
to buy wheat for export whenever it is below 
a certain price. This company will then sell 
the wheat abroad and the loss in the transac- 
tion will be added to taxes. For the consum- 
ers, of course, this is even worse than the 
tariff, for a tariff raises the prices to everyone 
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Congressman from Wyoming who with Eugene Meyer 
has been reporting at the behest of President Coolidge 
on farming conditions in the Northwest. In the 
joint report subsequently tendered particular stress was 
laid on coGperative marketing as being a solution to the 
problems that confront the wheat-growing sections. 


for the benefit of the few, but the evil is 
mitigated somewhat by the fact that the tariff 
brings in revenue to the public treasury. 
Secretary Wallace’s plan raises prices to the 
consumers, and added to that asks them to 
pay taxes to support the scheme besides. 

In another way the Government, through 
the War Finance Corporation and the Land 
Banks, has given the farmers about as much 
credit as will do them any good. Except 
among those farm leaders who would like to 
reduce the farmers’ debts by depreciating the 
currency in which the debts are owed, there 
is little demand for further financial aid to 
the farmers. 

They are asking, however, that the rail- 
roads revise their rates. The Kansas wheat 
farmer, for example, complains that in the 
pre-war days he paid 12 cents a bushel freight 
on dollar wheat to Chicago, while he now pays 
18 cents on ninety cent wheat. Unquestion- 
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ably, times have been hard on the wheat 
farmer. The cotton farmer, on the other 
hand, has little to complain of and the corn 
farmer and cattle feeder is doing fairly well. 

With the exception of the wheat farmer 
there is no acute farmer’s problem. But if 
the standard of living on the farm is to rise, 
some of the people on the farms have got to 
come to town. The cheerful fact is that with- 
out legislation or even propaganda the silent 
forces of economics are driving them along 
the proper path. 

The other encouraging sign is that the 
farmers are giving up more and more their 
allegiance to quack remedies for their ills and 
concentrating their attention upon the selling 
of their products by co6perative methods. 


The Life of William Crawford Gorgas 


OR the last six years the Wor Lp’s 
Work has printed several serials de- 


voted to the lives and achievements of 
worth-while Americans. This magazine does 
not publish fiction; the imaginative and the 
unreal are beyond its scope. It believes, how- 
ever, that the characters and the deeds of 
those men and women who make American 
history have a romantic quality all their own, 
and an interest not less keen than that aroused 
by heroes of creative literature. 

Many years ago the reminiscences of John 
D. Rockefeller, published in these columns, 
gave the world its first intimate glimpse into 
one of the most remarkable minds of our time. 
Many of the writings of such leaders as 
Andrew Carnegie, James J.Hill, and Booker T. 
Washington first saw the light in these pages. 
The first biography of Woodrow Wilson 
similarly made its appearance in the WorLp’s 
Work. Since 1914 many of the chief per- 
formers in the Great War have told their story 
to our readers. “Ambassador Morgenthau’s 
Story” gave facts about the origin of the war 
and inside details of the diplomatic machi- 
nations of the Near East which profoundly 
stirred the American and European con- 
science. Admiral Sims’s relation of America’s 
part in the naval war—a work that was 
awarded the Pulitzer prize of 1921—for the 
first time told the story of the battle against 
the submarine. The “Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page”—also' a Pulitzer prize 
winner—not only revealed to Americans one 
of the most vivacious and soundly thinking 
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personalities of the generation but laid bare 
the diplomacy which preceded America’s 
entrance into the war. 

These human documents, important as they 
were, drew their inspiration from long familiar 
phases of human activity. American indus- 
try, American politics, the railroads, the 
Negro—these are, it must be confessed, 
rather well-worn topics. The only novel 
aspect of the Great War was, after all is said, 
merely its magnitude. Yet there are forces 
working to build up, or to destroy, modern 
life which are really new. The complexities 
of civilization are producing new types of 
popular heroes, working in entirely new fields. 
For its next biographical series the WorLp’s 
Work has selected a character of this kind. 
Of the powerful influences molding the world 
in which we live there is perhaps no single one 
so determining as modern medicine. Prob- 
ably the microbe has had more to do with 
human development, with the rise and the fall 
of empires, than all the statesmen and generals 
or philosophers in the history books. Sir 
Ronald Ross, in his recently published mem- 
oirs, declares that the fall of Greek civilization 
was caused, not by moral laxity and general 
degeneracy, as the schools have taught, but 
by something whose very existence was re- 
vealed only forty years ago—the germ of 
malaria. The fall of the great Egyptian 
civilization whose wonders are now being 
revealed was due, according to certain 
authorities, to the hookworm. 

When he was a boy in Alabama, in the 
‘seventies, the late William Crawford Gorgas 
nourished ambitions for a great military 
career. He would enter West Point, become 
a general in the army, and win mighty glory 
on the battlefield. When he failed to obtain 
an appointment to West Point and was forced 
to gratify his ambition by becoming an army 
doctor, his martial father, who had had a 
distinguished career as Chief Ordnance Officer 
of the Confederacy, was somewhat crest- 
fallen—even humiliated. Not that the path 
of military fame! Yet the Confederate 
General was wrong. The life of the younger 
Gorgas was an unending warfare, though war- 
fare of a somewhat different kind from that of 
which he had dreamed. Instead of facing 
many battalions of armed men he found him- 
self contending with myriads of mosquitoes. 
The conquest of these insect troops—for con- 
quer them he did—required more skill, more 
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strategy than the most persistent combat 
against a human foe. And the bearing upon 
the human story will be much more far- 
reaching. What it means, the philosophic 
historian is just beginning to grasp. For ages 
immense areas of the world’s surface have 
been closed to the settlement and exploitation 
of white men. The reason, and the only 
reason, has been the existence of tropical 
disease. Once free these sections from their 
constantly prevailing plagues and they can 
be made as accessible to high civilizations as 
the temperate zone. The demonstration of 
this truth which Gorgas gave in the Panama 
region profoundly impressed the whole world. 
Here was an area which for four centuries had 
been a death trap for Europeans and Ameri- 
cans. Thousands of hardy adventurers who 
courageously faced its dangers in the past 
now occupy graves on the Isthmus. When 
the French attempted to build the Canal, 
their workmen and officers died like flies. 
Had the French been competent in other 
respects, they could never have finished this 
enterprise, for the yellow fever and the 
malaria mosquito barred their way. Yet at 
the present time, judging by the death rate, 
the Panama zone is a healthier place of resi- 
dence than almost any city in the United 
States. The Panama Canal is really Gorgas’s 
great monument, for, without his success in 
destroying disease, even American resources 
and American ingenuity would have availed 
nothing. 

Gorgas’s early days and mature life were 
contemporaneous with that progress in pre- 
ventive medicine which was perhaps the 
greatest scientific achievement of the nine- 
teenth century. While he was struggling 
for an education in the ’seventies, Pasteur 
was revealing, step by step, the secrets of 
that microscopic world which was full of such 
malevolence for humankind. While he was 
serving as company surgeon in. wild Western 
army posts, the association of insects with 
disease was laid bare to an incredulous world. 
While he was heading the American sanitary 
force at Havana,.Cuba, soon. after the Span- 
ish War, Dr. Walter Reed, in a series of experi- 
ments which have long taken their place as a 
great medical classic, identified the stegomyia 
mosquito as the transmitting agent in yellow 
fever. 

This latter performance had a pertinence 
to Gorgas’s career that was fairly romantic. 
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Yellow fever had thrust its gaunt figure in his 
way at every crisis in his career. As the 
forthcoming biography will show, Gorgas 
would never have been born at all had it not 
been for yellow fever; it was the Mobile 
epidemic of 1853 that brought together his 
mother and father and led to their marriage. 
There is also a dramatic touch in the fact that 
the physician who presided at Gorgas’s birth 
was Doctor Nott, of Mobile, the man who 
first suggested, in a scientific article, that the 
mosquito might be the cause of the disease. 
It was likewise a yellow fever epidemic, that 
of 1882 at Fort Brown, Tex., which was 
responsible for the love story of the doctor’s 
life. The fatality with which this terrible 
plague dogged Gorgas’s footsteps gives that 
continuity and climax to his story which are 
the essence of drama. Indeed, the extent to 
which he had been prepared for this work 
furnishes an additional argument for those 
who believe in providential ordination. 

Sir Ronald Ross has recently expressed the 
real meaning of Gorgas’s career. The great 
discoveries in modern medicine were not his. 
Certain geniuses at work in the laboratory— 
the Frenchman Pasteur, the German Koch, 
the Irishman Manson, the Englishman Ross, 
the Americans Kilborne, Smith, and Walter 
Reed—had demonstrated the causes of tropi- 
cal disease. Their work, however, had not 
extended beyond the laboratory. There was 
needed some vigorous mind and hand to apply 
these discoveries to the practical use of man. 
That was the task of Gorgas. Here, there- 
fore, we have a new type of citizen. Since 
the day when Plutarch gave the world his 
biographies of statesmen and warriors, most 
writers have limited their studies to men of 
this kind. The world has never before 
witnessed a career like that of General 
Gorgas. The last scene of his life evidenced 
the estimation which an especially enlightened 
country placed upon this career. When Gor- 
gas lay dying in London, the King of Great 
Britain made him a visit at his bedside and 
personally handed him one of the highest 
honors in his gift—the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George. 

The editors of the WorLp’s Work believe 
that their readers will find sure satisfaction 
in turning for a moment from the exciting 
thoughts and sensations of the last ten years 
and listening to the far different story of this 
great American. For the next four or five 
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months important chapters from this book 
will be published in its columns. For three 
years Mrs. William Crawford Gorgas, the 
doctor’s widow, has been working on this 
biography. The finished book is the joint 
work of Mrs. Gorgas and Mr. Burton J. 
Hendrick. 


Automobiles and Farm Blocs 


NE of the first things about this 
() country which amazes the visiting 
foreigner is the large number of 
motor cars, and, indeed, the United States has 
the advantage over every other country in 
every element tending toward a wide distribu- 
tion of automobiles. The first cost of the 
cars is lower, gasoline is cheaper than in most 
other countries, and the taxation is not so 
heavy as in Europe. But what would the 
citizen of this country reply to a question of a 
foreigner as to how the 10,769,699 registered 
motor cars in this country in 1922 were dis- 
tributed geographically among the pop- 
ulation? 

The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce has answered the question in a 
series of tables and graphic charts which 
comprise in a measure an index to economic 
and living conditions in American communities 
of all sizes. One surprising fact is that 30.2 
per cent. or nearly one third of the total 
number of cars in this country are owned by 
farmers and other persons living in the coun- 
try or in towns of less than 1,000 population. 
Though this seems a high proportion of car 
ownership among farmers, the Chamber 
thinks that the figure should be higher, and 
possibly it will be for 1923. The estimated 
production of automobiles and motor trucks 
for 1923 was about 4,000,000, and a large 
percentage of this production was of the 
makes usually used by farmers. The large 
production of motor cars last year caused the 
number of registered automobiles to leap to 
11,571,000 on July 1, 1923, and undoubtedly 
the figure at the end of the year was well over 
12,000,000, with a substantially large increase 
to be expected among farmers. 

Another striking fact in this survey for 1922 
is that the highest proportion of automobiles 
among farmers and persons living in small 
communities is in that Middle Western tier 
of states where there is the greatest political 
unrest and dissatisfaction with economic 
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conditions, the home states of the leaders of 
the farm bloc of Congress. Six of these states 
are among the ten leaders in per capita owner- 
ship of motor cars—North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, and 
lowa. The four other states in this group of 
leaders are California, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rhode Island. The per capita 
car ownership in the six Middle Western states 
for each thousand of population ranges be- 
tween 121 for Minnesota to 156 for Nebraska. 
One reason these figures are so high in the 
Middle Western states is that the distances 
between farm and town make an automobile 
a necessity, and it may also be inferred that a 
certain species of small, light automobile, the 
name of which is not entirely detached from 
suspicion of political irregularity and. inde- 
pendence, is well up the list in point of num- 
bers. In fact, the magazine, Automotive 
Industries, has assembled data showing that 
in 1922 the percentage of automobiles costing 
less than $1,000 was 77.5 per cent. of the total 
production. 

In motor car ownership in communities of 
more than 1,000 population, one of the farm 
bloc states, South Dakota, soars above all 
others. The per capita ownership of cars in 
the small communities there is 328 to each 
thousand of population. That is 3.05 persons 
to each car, or nearly two cars for the average 
family of five. California is next with 255 
cars. Possibly those figures for South Dakota 
give some explanation for the success of the 
gasoline price war started last August by 
Governor McMaster, during which the state 
bought up large quantities of gasoline and sold 
it at low prices. 

Proximity to oil wells and refineries does 
not seem to affect the figures on car ownership 
to any great extent. Though the car owner- 
ship in Oklahoma and Texas is comparatively 
high in the cities above 1,000 population, 
those states rank thirtieth and thirty-ninth 
respectively in per capita ownership of cars 
on farms and in small communities. 

The largest proportion of motor car owner- 
ship per thousand of population is in towns 
ranging between 1,000 and 5,000 persons, 
where 20.1 per cent. of the total of motor 
cars are owned by 9g per cent. of the popula- 
tion. It is pointed out by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce that this 
high figure undoubtedly represents a large 
proportion of farm ownership, because farmers 
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living near a town or village would be likely 
to register their cars there. A second explan- 
ation for this high figure might be that the 
automobile is of great utility in a small town 
having no transit facilities. Only 9.8 per 
cent. of the total cars are owned in cities 
ranging between 25,000 and 100,000, or in 
cities where trolley cars and other convenient 
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hibition the credit for making millions of 
dollars available for the purchase and upkeep 
of automobiles. He points out that the 
United States Census of Manufactures in 1914 
set the value of manufactured liquor in that 
year at $666,000,000, and adds: “The mere 
application of the money formerly spent on 
drink to the purchase and upkeep of automo- 


Wy 


Farmers in the northern half of the United States are using more 
cars per one thousand population than farmers in the southern portion. 
The west north central states have the greatest density of cars and 
the southeastern area the smallest. 


INTERESTING DISTRIBUTION 


A map that shows the distribution of cars in the United States in relation to the 
farm population per thousand. The Middle Western states have the lion’s share 


methods of transit usually are operated at 
fair standards of efficiency. 

In cities of more than 100,000, comprising 
21.5 per cent. of the population, 25.9 per cent. 
of the total of motor cars areowned. In these 
larger units of population the vehicle is used 
extensively not only for pleasure, but for busi- 
ness purposes as well. In middle Atlantic 
cities, where the percentage of industrial and 
office workers is high, the percentage of car 
ownership is low, though, the car ownership 
among farmers near those cities is high, prob- 
ably due to the demand for rapid transporta- 
tion of produce and dairy products to markets 
and also to the existence of good highways. 

In an analysis of the automobile business, 
E. M. Miller, statistician of the National 
Bank of Commerce of New York, gives pro- 


biles would account for a large share of the 
annual national expenditure on them.” 

Now it remains for some one to prepare 
facts and tables showing the distribution of 
radio sets. Possibly the farmers of the 
Middle West would not make such a bad 
showing there, either, because radio is becom- 
ing more and more a necessary utility, espe- 
cially on the farm and in isolated communities. 


Socialism in Yucatan Becomes 
“Capitalistic”’ 


HE Socialist Government of Yucatan 
has found it necessary to turn, like 
Soviet Russia, to some of the “evils” 
of capitalism which had been so roundly de- 
nounced and persecuted by its partisans dur- 
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ing the early stages of its sway. Felipe 
Carrillo, who has been Governor since the fall 
of Alvarado in February, 1922, has found it 
impossible to realize profitably on his dreams 
for “communal fiber mills,” and through a 
New York firm of hemp brokers has arranged 
for a loan of 1,000,000 pesos to enable sisal 
hemp planters to clean their fields. An ad- 
ditional sum of 3,000,000 pesos will be used 
for the extension of the haciendas. 

This action by the virtual dictator of the 
state means more to the people of the United 
States than a mere reversal of a new and ex- 
perimental policy in a Socialist Government, 
because we get from Yucatan most of our 
sisal twine for binding wheat and other grain 
crops. The creation of a state monopoly in 
the production of sisal hemp has caused the 
price of sisal to soar, so that the price of grain 
in this country was affected in a measure and, 
of course, the price of bread in every country 
using grain that had to be bound with Yuca- 
tan’s sisal. American grain growers pro- 
tested against the high prices levied by this 
state monopoly and began to use substitutes, 
contributing one cause to several economic 
conditions which brought about a period of 
depression in Yucatan and the subsequent 
fall of Alvarado. 

When Carrillo took office as the virtual 
dictator of the state, he determined to go a 
step further than his predecessor in Socialist 
experiments by dividing some of the great 
henequen plantations among Yucatan’s peon 
citizens who desired small plots of ground for 
cultivation. Under the previous experiments 
of Alvarado most of the apportioned land had 
been uncultivated, and there was nothing but 
good to be derived from turning over un- 
cultivated land to citizens to be cultivated. 
Between 1915 and 1920 Alvarado had dis- 
tributed among the peons 433,083 acres, all 
detached from large private holdings, but 
virtually all untilled soil. 

In breaking up the great henequen planta- 
tions in his Socialist experiments Carrillomade 
the mistake which forced him at last to adopt 
some of the methods of financing of the 
“capitalistic system’? so much opposed by 
him and his followers. Sisal hemp, or hene- 
quen, can be produced profitably only upon a 
large scale because of the high cost of the 
machinery which strips the fibre from the 
plant, and the idealistic division of the large 
plantations turned out to be an impractical 
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and unprofitable vision. To retrieve his mis- 
take, Carrillo had to turn “capitalist” to pro- 
mote henequen production on a larger scale. 
Though the changes in the plan of opera- 
tion of this state monopoly of henequen affect 
in some measure the price of wheat and bread- 
stuffs in this country, the American public has 
heard less of those economic facts than of the 
more spectacular innovations in laws in Yuca- 
tan. Carrillo made it possible for a person 
who had lived in Yucatan thirty days to get 
a divorce, “with or without cause.” He 
spent $18,000 gold to introduce baseball as a 
national game because of his belief that the 
sport made good citizens and because of his 
antipathy for bull fighting, the most popular 
sport in the other states of Mexico. Some of 
his schemes might have given the impression 
in this country that he had an American press 
agent, or “publicity directers, ” as they are 
called now, who picked out spectacular 
achievements for Carrillo so that his name 
might resound over the world in “press copy.” 
In Yucatan they call him the “ road builder’ 
and it is true that he has built more highways 
and schools than his predecessor, but it is 
also true that he has formed his own compact 
political machine by organizing the country 
into ligas, or political district organizations, 
which may be dominated by his own central 
and personal political steam roller. He has 
also been active in the enforcement of his 
radical labor law, which was framed as part 
of the “proletarian war against capital.” 
One provision of this law permits the Govern- 
ment to seize the entire investment of a 
foreigner who decides to close up his business 
and move to another country, so that it is more 
profitable, after passing through Yucatan’s 
Ellis Island, to stay there, be “ Yucatanized”’ 
into a peon, and receive free grants of land. 


The “ Melting Pot” in the Cleveland 
City Council 


HE ancient and hackneyed aphorism 

that politics makes strange bedfellows 
has been given new meaning in the city 

of Cleveland. On November 6th the voters 
of Cleveland by a new process of election chose 
a city council of twenty-five members who 
constitute an interesting mosaic of contrasting 
and conflicting ideas, purposes, and principles. 
From the highest of the high-brows to the 
lowest of the low-brows, from the wettest of 
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the wets to the driest of the drys, from 
Catholic, Negro, and Jew to Ku Klux Klan, 
from professional politician to professional 
reformer, from hidebound partizan to mili- 
tant independent, all kinds, classes, and con- 
ditions of people are represented. 

A person seated in the gallery after the new 
council takes office on January 1, 1924, will see 
A. R. Hatton, a college professor, a doctor of 
philosophy, and a national authority on 
municipal government, and also Thomas 
E. Walsh, a truck driver who is conspicuously 
not a member of the intelligentzia. Suchan 
observer will also see James J. McGinty, 
ex-saloon-keeper and a notorious ward poli- 
tician, alongside of Helen H. Green, county 
president of the W. C. T. U. and a flaming 
champion of Saharan aridity. There will 
also be Peter Witt, a public utility consult- 
ant of national reputation, a single taxer, an 
advocate of municipal ownership, and a 
scourge to the corporate interests and the 
politicians who serve them; and along with 
him there will be Herman H. Finkle, present 
Republican floor leader, an out-and-out or- 
ganization man who “ plays the game.” Then 
there will be Marie Wing, secretary of the 
Ohio Consumers League, formerly a Y.W.C.A. 
leader and for many years active in the better- 
ment of conditions among the colored people; 
and on the other extreme there will be Thomas 
W. Fleming, a. Negro lawyer and politician. 

Though the foregoing are perhaps the more 
striking contrasts, the entire council has the 
same heterogeneous character. Every con- 
siderable racial or religious group in the city 
is represented, and likewise nearly every 
shade of political opinion. But no single 
group is dominant. Fourteen of the newly 
elected councilmen are nominally Republicans, 
but several of these have shown so little regard 
for party ties that the Republican leaders 
anticipate much difficulty in maintaining a 
continuous working majority. The Demo- 
crats have six members, and there are five 
avowed independents. The character of the 
vote indicates that many of the members who 
bear party labels were elected not so much 
because of their party connections as because 
of their racial or religious affiliations, and it is 
therefore doubtful whether any strict party 
alignment can be maintained. 

The explanation of this situation which is 
unprecedented in the history of Cleveland is 
the system of election by proportional repre- 
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sentation, which has been embodied in the nevv 
city manager charter that goes into operation 
the first of the year. This is a system which 
is designed to accord mathematically equita- 
ble representation to every considerable group 
or element in the electorate which desires to 
express itself politically. The voter marks 
his ballot with numerals instead of the cus- 
tomary cross, placing the figure 1 opposite 
the name of his first choice, the figure 2 op- 
posite his second choice, and so on as far as 
he wishes to express preferences. In counting 
the ballots his vote is cast for his first choice; 
but if it cannot help his first choice, it is trans- 
ferred to his second choice; and if it cannot 
help his second-choice candidate it is trans- 
ferred to the third choice, and the transfer- 
ring continues until the vote is actually 
counted for some person for whom the voter 
has expressed a preference or has. become 
ineffective through the failure of the voter to 
express a sufficient number of preferences to 
make the vote count. 

The object of this system was: first, to in- 
sure the selection of a city council so thor- 
oughly representative of the entire city that 
the people would be satisfied to entrust to 
it the task of appointing and controlling a 
city manager; and, second, to prevent minor- 
ity rule. Less than one fourth of the mem- 
bers of the present city council were elected by 
a majority vote in their respective wards, and 
not more than 40 per cent. of the electorate 
participated in the choice of the entire thirty- 
three members. It is estimated that the votes 
of more than 70 per cent. of the electorate have 
been effective in the choice of the new council, 
and every member elected has behind him the 
votes of a substantial portion of the electorate. 

This Cleveland experiment is being fol- 
lowed with close interest throughout the 
country, and if it is a success, it will doubtless 
have a far-reaching influence upon the future 
development of municipal government. Al- 
ready Minneapolis and Milwaukee are con- 
sidering similar reforms, and many other cities 
are giving them serious attention. 


Close on the Trail of Pre-Historic Man 


PEAK to the earth and it shall teach 
S thee,” were the words quoted from 
Job by Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn 
in his discussion with William Jennings 
Bryan on the evolution of man. Those, too, 


























RAYMOND POINCARE 


The rebuff that this distinguished patriot and statesman 

has dealt the Hughes plan has caused an unpleasant im- 

pression in this country since many had seen in the plan 

a new way to bridge the gap that now exists between the 
United States and Europe 


were his words in substance to Roy Chapman 
Andrews and the scientists sent out by the 
American Museum of Natural History to 
search the wilds of Mongolia for proof of 
Doctor Osborn’s theory that in the bleakness 
of those high plateaus could be found the 
ancestors of dinosaurs and other pre-historic 
reptiles already discovered in advanced forms 
in this country. 

The imagination of Doctor Osborn has fol- 
lowed his theory into the realm of fact, and the 
Third Asiatic Expedition returns to this coun- 
try not only with seventy fossils of dinosaurs 
antedating in geologic age those found in 
America, but also with a nest of dinosaur eggs, 
which prove conclusively that those huge rep- 
tiles of bygone ages were oviparous. There 
again imagination follows theory into the 
realm of fact. Scientists who had studied 
the structure of the pelvis and other bones of 
the dinosaur, as they existed in fossilized re- 
mains, had expressed the opinion that the 
reptiles were oviparous, but here is conclusive 
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proof. In one of the eggs was found an 
embryonic dinosaur. 

More important, however, in the opinion of 
some of the scientists of the American Mu- 
seum, is the discovery of a wide variety of 
dinosaur skulls, which throw a vast amount of 
new light on the evolution of those reptiles. 
Not all of these dinosaurs of Mongolia were 
so gigantic as to fulfill our general conception 
of the size of those ancient reptiles. Some of 
the fossilized skulls found by the Third 
Asiatic Expedition measure only a few inches, 
indicating a small reptile, but others meas- 
ured several feet, and indicated that this 
monster of a bygone age was just as large as 
pictured by the popular imagination. He 
weighed tons, but had a brain weighing only a 
few pounds, and the deduction of the scien- 
tists is that the reptile was an incredibly 
stupid and sluggish cold-blooded monster. 


AMERICA AND ASIA WERE ONE CONTINENT 


HE finding of these ancestors of American 

dinosaurs virtually proves the theory that 
the continents were connected by land ages 
ago, and that reptiles and mammals, and 
possibly a race of ancient men, passed from 
one to the other. Professor Osborn’s theory 
on the evolution of these reptiles also is proved, 
and the new evidence on pre-historic life in 
general gives striking proof of the value of the 
trained scientist’s imagination as it is applied 
to the facts in hand. When Professor Osborn 
found a titanotherium in the Rocky Moun- 
tains forty-six years ago, he judged from the 
apparent high development of the bone stric- 
ture that the species had evolved through 
primitive and less complicated forms. No 
earlier forms were found in America, and his 
theory was that the reptiles had migrated from 
Asia. His theory was proved when the 
Andrews expedition in its early field work in 
Mongolia found a titanotherium of earlier 
type. 

“The zodlogist must of necessity confine 
himself largely to observation and descrip- 
tion,”’ says Professor Osborn, “ but the paleon- 
tologist adds deduction to observation. He 


acquires the vision of the poet, while holding 
fast to the foundation of facts, and, though a 
seer, never forgets to be an observer.” 
With!such striking proof of scientific theories 
already in hand, Professor Osborn advances 
another for proof by the next Asiatic expedi- 
tion, and that is that somewhere in the dusty 
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strata of the Mongolian plateau is the fossil- 
ized skeleton of an ancient man who in life was 
a “bipedal, upstanding, tool-using, intelligent 
being.” He advanced this theory recently 
before the National Academy of Sciences, and 
again in greater extent in October before the 
Wen Yu Hui, or “Friends of Literature,” in 
Peking, in an address which was not reported 
in this country. He believes that the Cro- 
Magnons, who inhabited eastern Europe ten 
to twenty thousand years before our own race, 
must have migrated from Asia, and that a long 
ancestry carried them to such a high stage of 
development that they would not suffer in 
any comparison with the modern race. Doctor 
Osborn deems this search for ancestral man of 
the highest importance, and he and Mr. Chap- 
man and their associates are raising funds for 
the completion of their program. It is too 
early for the scientists to say yet whether the 
“Santa Barbara man,” found recently in 
California by a party from the Smithsonian 
Institution, adds more to the general knowl- 
edge on the ancestry of man, but it is the 
theory that man, like the prehistoric reptiles, 
also came to America over the land bridge 
connecting this continent with Asia. 


ALL RACES DETERIORATING——EVEN THE 
CHINESE 


PREDICT that the racial study of man,” 

says Doctor Osborn, “will become a matter 
not only of concern to the intellectual life of 
the world, but will be a matter of vital impor- 
tance in all departments of human endeavor. 
It will become a matter even of political im- 
portance, a matter to be taken into considera- 
tion by the state. Indeed, it has already be- 
gun to be thus considered in this way in the 
United States as we begin to realize that 
different races respond very differently to our 
political institutions.” 

In his address before the Wen Yu Hui, 
Doctor Osborn spoke of the effects of war on 
the development of the human race, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that race deterioration was 
prevalent over the world. One of his remarks 
might well be applied to the immigration prob- 
lem in this country to an even greater extent 
than itis now: “Not quantity, but quality, 
must be the aim of the development of each 
nation, to make men fit to maintain their 
places in the struggle for existence.” 

“England has deteriorated racially, and so 
has Germany,” says Doctor Osborn. “Of the 


original Teutonic stock, the men of the time of 
Goethe and Schiller, only one tenth remain. 
Nine tenths of the population of Germany 
is of Slavic or Alpine stock. In eastern 
America, too, the original New England stock 
is dying out ; the foreign element isin the ascend- 
ancy. And, in the opinion of Doctor Ting, 
China is not much better off—the deteriora- 
tion of the Chinese race being, however, due 
not to war but to the absence of a great force 
for betterment which lies in sexual selection. 

“Racial deterioration appears to prevail 
throughout the world—no wonder men be- 
come pessimistic. And yet, | am an optimist. 
But | am convinced that we must change our 
entire point of view. The doctrine of in- 
dividualism, so rampant everywhere to-day, is 
the greatest enemy to racial progress. Our 
motto to-day is to be careful of the individual 
and never mind the race. We must come 
back to the viewpoint so well expressed by 
Tennyson when apostrophizing the record of 
nature’s mode of work made by the wealth of 
fossil remains found in the rocks: ‘So careful 
of the type she seems, so careless of the single 
life.’ 

“Care for the race, even if the individual 
must suffer, this must be the keynote of the 
future. This was the guiding principle which 
underlay all our discussions, when a year or 
more ago we convened the second Interna- 
national Congress of Eugenics. Not quan- 
tity, but quality, must be the aim of the devel- 
opment of each nation, to make men fight to 
maintain their places in the struggle for ex- 
istence. Above all, we must be concerned 
with racial values. Every race must seek out 
and develop its own racial characteristics. 
Racial consciousness is not pride of race, but 
proper respect for the best qualities and 
characteristics which each race possesses. 

“Purity of race to-day is found in only one 
nation and that is the Scandinavian nation. 
But Scandinavia has been seriously bled by 
emigration, too. Many of its best men have 
left the home land for America, so that to-day 
the feebleminded and dependent class, the 
men of low intellect, are relatively too numer- 
ous. . This class is taken care of by the com- 
munity, and thus a heavy tax is placed on the 
intelligent, who must support the weak- 
minded. As one eminent Scandinavian said 
to me: ‘It is better for a poor man to be feeble- 
minded than intelligent, for men of intelligence 
are taxed to such an extent that life becomes a 
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DR. FREDERICK A. COOK 


Sentenced to fourteen years and nine months in Federal 

Prison for fraudulent stock promoting. Doctor Cook has 

had a checquered career but he has at last come to a 

serious accounting. In sentencing him Judge Killits re- 

flected the well-educated opinion regarding such swin- 
dling. It is a scathing one 


burden.’ Realizing these conditions the 
Scandinavian peoples have set on foot a 
movement to keep the best men at home, and 
such a movement has also been begun in the 
United States. This new racial consciousness 
is a hopeful sign, and with it before our eyes 
we must not despair. When it becomes more 
widespread, the course of human evolution 
will again take an upward trend and the future 
of the progress of the human race will be se- 
cure. 


The Shadow of the Jail for Stock 
Promoters 


N SENTENCING Dr. Frederick A. Cook 
| to fourteen years and nine months in 

Federal prison, S. E. J. Cox to eight 
years, and eighteen other of Dr. Cook’s 
associates to various terms and fines, Judge 
John M. Killits, at Forth Worth, by both 
word and deed, reflected the present well- 
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educated public opinion regarding stock pro- 
motion swindlers. In sentencing Cook he 
said: 

“Cook, this deal of yours is so damnably 
rotten that it seems to me your attorneys 
must have been forced to hold their hand- 
kerchiefs to their noses to have represented 
you. It stinks to high heaven. You should 
not be allowed to run at large. | know that 
you have your ill-gotten goods put away, but 
your wife and daughter should not be allowed 
to touch them. You have stolen this money 
from widows and orphans. You should start 
another company and distribute it back to 
them. 

“Cook, have you no decency at all? | 
am not going to do justice in this case, for I 
think that you will get it somewhere else. 
You ought to be paraded as a practical warn- 
ing in every state where you have sold stock.” 

Until recently two years has been about 
the average sentence for perpetrators of stock 
promotion frauds. In this Texas case five 
of the defendents were sentenced to more 
than five years. Such sentences make pro- 
motion swindling unprofitable. The pro- 
moter will risk eighteen months or two years 
in jail in order to get a million or two of easy 
money from credulous people, but he will not 
risk much more than that. The recent ade- 
quate sentences for these wholesale robbers 
is one of the best cures for this evil. 


In Justice to Bishop Manning 


sf | “HE publication of Mr. Rollin Lynde 
Hartt’s final article in his series, “ The 
War in the Churches,” in which he 
spoke of Bishop Manning, of the Episcopal 
Church of New York, as a Fundamentalist, 
has brought a letter from one of the Bishop’s 
friends calling our attention to the following 
paragraph from a sermon delivered by the 
Bishop some little time ago in Washington: 
“The present controversy, in some of the 
Protestant Communions, between the Funda- 
mentalists and the Modernists, is confusing 
and misleading to many people. That con- 
troversy has no place among us in this Church. 
This Church, of which we are members, holds 
a position which is larger than that repre- 
sented by either of these groups, and which 
includes that which is true in each of them. 
Those who call themselves Fundamentalists 
are unfortunately identifying themselves with 
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a particular theory as to the inspiration of the 
Scriptures which is untenable, and which has 
never been a part of the Christian Faith. The 
ancient creeds of the Church contain no refer- 


‘ence whatever to this theory. The sad 


feature of this is that many are being con- 
scientiously led to suppose that the Christian 
Religion itself stands or falls with an unten- 
able theory, and when it becomes clear that 
the theory is untenable their faith may suffer. 
Recent scholarship has rendered great service 
to the Christian Faith. Even the scholarship 
which is unbelieving, or half believing, has 
helped to make the truth more clear. Schol- 
arship as a whole has given us two great 
results. First, it has made the Bible a more 
living book, and its truth as the record of 
God’s gradual revelation of Himself to man- 
kind, culminating in the Incarnation, more 
evident thanever. Second, it has brought us 
back to a fuller and clearer view of our Lord’ S 
human life, and in so doing has shown, once 
again, the impossibility of accounting for Him 
as only man.” 

We are very glad to print these words of 
the Bishop. 


Credit Where Credit Is Due 


Y AN oversight which is greatly re- 
gretted, the WorLp’s Work neglected 


to say in its November issue that the 
color reproductions of Mr. Lynn Bogue Hunt’s 
paintings of game birds were made possible 
by the courtesy of the owners of the originals, 
who lent them for this purpose. Grateful 
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SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER 


Of Kansas who heads the farm bloc of Congress. The 

dissatisfaction in his state is primarily based upon the 

relatively low price at which wheat has sold for the last 

three years. This chief hope for bettering the farmers’ 
lot is in codperative marketing 


acknowledgment is now made for this cour- 
tesy to E. |. Du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, and to the Remington Arms Company. 






































The Immigration 
Peril 


Effects of Mass-Alienage Upon Our Laws 


YEZ! Oyez! The _ honorable 
First District Court of the 
State of Louisiana is in ses- 
sion”! 

The place is New Orleans and 
the time, 1823—the twentieth year of Louisi- 
ana as an integral territorial part of the 
United States, and the ninth year of her life 
in the fullness of her American statehood. 

The Judge who ascends the bench is the 
Honorable Joshua Lewis, a Kentuckian and 
a man of universal esteem. When Louisiana 
was threatened by the British he had thrown 
the judicial toga aside, shouldered a musket 
and done his bit on the plains of Chalmette. 


“CAJUN” 


Louisiana retains the dignity and beauty as well as the sinister shadows of a civiliza- 
tion essentially Latin. The task of codrdinating it with American tenets is no easy one 






































Alienizing American 
Courts and Laws 


By GINO SPERANZA 


The tall, ruddy complexioned man sitting 
in front of the jury box, is Mr. Alfred Hennen, 
a member of the Louisiana Bar, from New 
England. He is an industrious and painstak- 
ing lawyer who prefers “precedents” to 
forensic oratory, especially Anglo-Saxon Com- 
mon Law precedents to Latin oratorical ap- 
peals. He has the reputation of being a plod- 
ding rather than a brilliant Yankee, thrifty 
and careful, a man of standing in the Presby- 
terian church, but by no means averse to a 
good joke—especially when he can turn it on 
an adversary. 

The short, compactly built, dark gentleman 
at the other end of the counsels’ table is 
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WHERE LOUISIANA IS STILL LA LOUSIANNE 


Quiet and calm amid their modern American surroundings these old courts and streets have preserved in their at- 
mosphere an amalgam of French and Spanish tradition that defies codperation with an Anglo-Saxon point of view 
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Monsieur Mazureau, a native of France and a 
member of the Louisiana Bar which he adorns 
by his erudition, his logic, and his eloquence. 
He is most learned in the Civil Law from 
Justinian’s Institutes to the Code Napoleon, 
which, with the Spanish Partidas, is in force 
in Louisiana. But he is also deeply versed 
in the Anglo-American Common Law, which, 
however, he has been known to ridicule as 
adapted to a people of only moderate intel- 
lectual He is a very successful 


powers. 





Gino Speranza 


of 20, and now sued to be put in possession 
of the total tract of the larger amount. 

The Clerk of the Court calls the jurors, 
and the opposing lawyers have their first tilt 
over the composition of the jury. Hennen 
challenges as many of the Creoles and natural- 
ized Franco-Americans as he can, and Mazu- 
reau does the same with the Anglo-Americans. 
When the jury box is filled, Mazureau cannot 
hide his smile of satisfaction; there are nine 
jurors of the Latin race (including the fore- 

















NEAR THE PLAINS OF CHALMETTE 





The Beauregard Mansion, the home of Judge Rene Beauregard, at Chalmette in the Parish of 


practitioner, well-liked, with a large profes- 
sional income which, according to his credi- 
tors, he spends too lavishly. 

These are the lawyers engaged in the trial 
of the case before the Court. The issue is 
this: Hennen’s client had bought a tract of 
land measuring, as stated in the deed of sale, 
“twenty arpents, fronting the Mississippi, 
and running on that line from an oak on the 
lower limit to a willow on the upper one.” 
After the sale the purchaser found that the 
front of the tract measured 25 arpents instead 


St. Bernard. The names, recalling as they do, a French civilization preserve its atmosphere 





man) and only three Anglo-Saxons. There 
is some difficulty about swearing in the jury. 
When the Clerk begins to say: “You do 
solemnly swear,’ some of the jurors say, 
Je ne comprends pas. Parlez frangais’’; and 
the oath is administered in French. Then 
the Clerk starts in with : “Vous jurez que” 
‘ other jurors interrupt with: “I don’t 
understand. Speak English.”” And so it 
goes on till every juror is sworn in according 
to his mother-tongue. 

Hennen then rises, reads to the jury the 
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petition and the answer in the action (written 
in English and French as required by law), 
and argues that as the facts in the case are 
admitted, the duty of the jury is to apply the 
law to those facts. As to what the law is he 


cites Article 2,495 of the Civil Code to the 
effect that “there can be neither increase nor 
diminution of price on account of disagree- 
ment in measure when the object is designated 
by the adjoining tenements and sold from 
boundary to boundary.” 
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mentioned, is the criterion to ascertain the 
area of the land intended to be transferred. 

A long and lively argument ensues, in which 
the foreman of the jury, the Judge, Hennen, 
and Mazureau take part, the latter interven- 
ing with flashing eyes and dramatic fist shak- 
ings, while the plaintiff’s lawyer calmly urges 
the jurors that “it is the conscience of the 
law”’ that they are bound to consult in the 
court room, and not their ‘‘self-assumed 
notions of right and wrong.”’ 














THE EPILOGUE 


Many Creole families whose waning fortunes forced them to forsake their great houses have been scattered among 
and more thoroughly assimilated into the Nation. Only the fading grandeur of the deserted mansion tells the story 


During the brief, business-like address of 
the plaintiff’s attorney, the “Latin” jurors 
give clear signs of impatience, and finally, 
the foreman, a prominent “ Latin” and former 
Mayor of New Orleans, after some whispered 
consultation with his French colleagues, asks: 
“Mr. Hennen, do you really presume to 
induce us to grant 25 arpents to your client 
when the act of sale only says twenty’’? 
Hennen quietly explains that under the Civil 
Code the designation of visible limits, and not 
the specification of the number of arpents 


The foreman, fixing a steady eye on Hennen 
says: “Don’t trouble us with such a prepos- 
terous claim. Your client is not honest, sir.” 

Thereupon, at the plaintiff’s request that 
the jury be instructed as to the law which is 
to govern their decision, the Court says: 
“Gentlemen of the Jury, Mr. Hennen has 
correctly quoted the law to you. Your duty 
is to enforce its application in accordance 
with the legislative will, and not to suit your 
own individual notions of the just or unjust.” 

The foreman again whispers to his French 
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colleagues and replies: “We beg leave to 
remain mindful of a higher law than that 
which we are desired to enforce, a law im- 
planted in our hearts by God Himself—the 
law of honesty.” 

“| feel bound to tell you,” the Judge replies, 
“that | believe the Supreme Court will not 
sanction your views, and will probably re- 
verse your verdict.” 

“That” retorts the foreman, “‘is the affair 
of the Supreme Court. “Ours is to act ac- 
cording -to our conscience.” 

All this has taken place in French—from 
the perfect French of Monsieur Mazureau, to 
the Creole French of the foreman, down to the 
Kentuckian Gallicism of the Judge and the 
“Parisian” of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut. 

Despite this variety of linguisitic samples, 
the three Anglo-Saxon members of the Jury 
can only wonder at what all the hubbub 
means, the discussion having been carried on 
in the “mother-tongue”’ of Louisiana. 

They are relieved when the Judge, after 
addressing the Jury in French, repeats his 
charge in English. Then the jurors file out 
to deliberate upon the case. In half an hour, 
they return to the jury box and, to the general 
surprise, hand in a verdict for the defendant. 
Monsieur Mazureau smiles, and Mr. Hennen 
applies to the Judge for leave to appeal to 
the Supreme Court, which application is 
promptly granted. 

| shall have to refer the reader to Charles 
Gayarrée’s writings (from which I have 
taken this picture of the “ New Orleans Bench 
and Bar in 1823”’) if he is curious to know how 
this “amazing verdict’? was reached, and 
follow the case to the Supreme Court where 
the plaintiff was to obtain the relief which the 
law clearly provided. 

But our purpose here is to see if there are 
any lessons in this illustrative story; any 
lessons which may help us to study the intri- 
cate and subtle problem that faces the nation 
to-day—the problem of making a juridic 
system, developed by and for a distinctly 
Anglo-Saxon people, work, somehow, with 
large masses of citizens and residents whose 
juridic history and culture differ from our 
own. 

A quarter of a century ago, when | was 
studying the difficulties of administering 
justice in our large cities of vast alien aggrega- 
tions, | wrote: “The rights of personal secur- 
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ity, personal liberty, and private property 
have been called the ‘rights of the people of 
England,’ and may be said to constitute the 
richest heirloom in the Anglo-Saxon family. 
While, in a certain sense, they belong to all 
civilized people, yet, in their practical applica- 
tion, they were peculiarly the creation of 
Anglo-Saxon common sense and love of order. 
The underlying principle of these rights, 
clothed by the Latins in the seductive garb 
of Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité, gave us a 
Reign of Terror, a Commune, and finally, 
a doubtful republicanism. But the same 
principle, embodied in the less dazzling form- 
ula, ‘That no man shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law,’ produced in the hands of the Anglo- 
Saxons, more enduring democracies ‘of the 
people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple.” 

The defense and protection of these ‘‘an- 
cient rights’’ rests upon a system of juris- 
prudence which we shall here call by the 
broad name of the Common Law of the 
Anglo-Saxon people. The outstanding and 
distinguishing characteristics of such Common 
Law may be summarized as follows: 

First, a great body of judicial opinions and 
interpretations of legal enactments covering 
nearly a thousand years of legal procedure in 
Anglo-Saxon courts. These are generally 
known as Precedents, and constitute the 
Common Law in the stricter sense. 

Second, a system of principles, means, and 
methods for the ascertainment and establish- 
ment of facts and truth, based upon and 
worked out by the experience of the Anglo- 
Saxon people and peculiarly suited to their 
character, their morals, their psychology, 
and their ideals. This is known as the Law 
of Evidence and includes certain Legal Pre- 
sumptions based upon certain generally ac- 
cepted principles in the life and conduct of 
Anglo-Saxon peoples. 

Third, a stoutly defended and jealously 
guarded method of testing and gauging such 
facts and truth in any given case by submit- 
ting them to the common sense and the sense 
of fair play of “plain men of the neighbor- 
hood.”” This is the age-old Anglo-Saxon 
institution of Trial by Jury, including the 
Grand and the Petty Jury Systems. 

Fourth, the particular American contribu- 
tion to Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, the au- 
thority and the power of courts of law to 














pass upon the constitutionality—or validity 
—of legislative acts. 

Now, every civilized nation or people has 
a juridic system which includes one or 
more of these characteristics; but in no 
country outside of those under English law, 
or of the United States, is there a juridic 
system which possesses all of such character- 
istics or such particular and peculiar juridic 
antecedents and legal history. Other peoples 
and nations may claim or possess a better and 
an older jurisprudence; but what is important 
to our inquiry is to keep in mind that, better 
or worse, it is a different jurisprudence, or 
legal system, from that developed by the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

When large, cohesive and aggressive masses 
of peoples whose legal antecedents, principles, 
and history differ from those of our Common 
Law, settle in an Anglo-Saxon country, and 
participate actively in its life, they are bound, 
consciously or unconsciously, to make that 
difference felt in our Common Law life and 
institutions. 

The case of Louisiana is an old case in 
point. Unlike the vast groupings of our more 
recent immigrants, the French and Spaniards 
of Louisiana came to us through territorial 
acquisition. We owed them, therefore, a 
distinct duty not to attempt to “American- 
ize”’ them or their institutions too suddenly 
and violently. But we owed an equal duty 
(in which those French and Spaniards shared), 
to endeavor to make Louisiana an integral 
part of the Union, not merely politically, but 
spiritually in all its cultural and social institu- 
tions. 

One of the means toward this end was the 
gradual substitution of Anglo-Saxon juris- 
prudence to the Latin juridic system of the 
French and Spaniards who were now Ameri- 
cans. How slow and how beset with difficul- 
ties that process was may be read in the legal 
history of that Commonwealth. But what 
is of special significance in such history is 
that, if the Code Napoleon in Louisiana is 
to-day so modified by changes and amend- 
ments that there is little left of the original, 
if the old French Civil Law and the older 
Spanish Partidas have to-day been pretty 
generally supplanted by the Common Law, 
it is largely because the dominant force of 
the Bench and Bar of that state has been 
wielded by Anglo-Saxons. 

This is no criticism of the eminent jurists of 
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Latin descent who have adorned, and adorn, 

the Bench and Bar of that Commonwealth. 
It means that, in law, as in politics, Anglo- 
Saxons are, and necessarily must be, better 
fitted in every way, to manage institutions 
and systems which were developed by their 
own people, through the training and experi- 
ence of centuries. 

When the first territorial legislature of 
Louisiana assembled in 1806, it directed two 
members of the local Bar—a Latin and an 
Anglo-Saxon—to prepare a Digest of the then 
existing laws of the territory; instead, these 
gentlemen made a code largely based on that 
which had been recently promulgated by the 
great Bonaparte. This introduced into Amer- 
ican jurisprudence “a jingling and discordant 
element.”’ But the Supreme Court, which 
was created by the Louisiana Constitution of 
1812, leaned more and more toward the 
Common Law. 

The membership of that Court at its in- 
ception, despite a predominant non-Anglo- 
Saxon popular constituency, was of two Anglo- 
Saxon Judges and one Latin Judge, a balance 
of power which, more or less, has been main- 
tained to this day. Indeed, in the history of 
that Court there have been as many as four 
Anglo-Saxons to one Latin. 

The Bar, also, has reflected something of 
this proportion. To-day, of some three hun- 
dred lawyers in New Orleans, only about one 
sixth are of French or Creole stock, or about 
the same percentage of Spanish-American 
members of the Bar of a large New Mexican 
city like Albuquerque. For in that other of 
our states of old, non-Anglo-Saxon settlements 
—New Mexico—we have seen in a previous 
article how all judicial offices during seventy- 
five years of American life, have been held 
by Anglo-Saxons. With one single exception 
of a “non-American” appointed to fill a 
vacancy by the only foreign born Governor 
elected in that state, no lawyer of Spanish or 
Mexican stock has held the office of Attorney- 
General or of Judge of any Federal, state, or 
county court in New Mexico from 1846 to 
our day. 

In both of these American states, therefore, 
the presence of large masses of people, alien 
to the juridic life and legal history of the 
Anglo-Saxon stock, has retarded and impeded 
that conformity in legal life and practice 
which is one of the essentials of a really united 
people. And even when such conformity 
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has been finally, more or less successfully, 
achieved, it has been through the active pre- 
dominance of Anglo-Saxons in those callings 
and offices wherein rest, primarily, the capa- 
city and the duty of interpreting, applying, 
and making the Common Law “work.” 

Not without reason, therefore, do many 
Americans view with concern the large influx 
of lawyers and judges of foreign birth and 
extraction into American legal life, particu- 
larly in those sections of our country where 
the aggregations of aliens is much vaster than 
the total of Frenchmen that at any time lived 
in Louisiana, or the total of Spaniards settled 
in New Mexico. 

These practitioners of foreign stock may 
be, and some of them undoubtedly are, as 
learned and capable as the symbolic and rep- 
resentative Monsieur Mazureau of Gayarrée’s 
story. But they cannot be, to use a Latin 
descriptive phrase, “the most indicated”’ to 
expound and interpret a Constitutional system 
and a complex jurisprudence to whose genesis, 
history, and development their particular race 
was a total stranger. 

Not so long ago, Elihu Root, speaking 
before the American Bar Association, dwelt 
on the many and complex questions of vital 
interest before the country, such as the effects 
of taxation, the social structure, justice to 
the poor, and injustice to the rich. He hoped 
that these and divers other important ques- 
tions would be solved by the “application 
to the new conditions of the old principles 
of justice out of which grew our institutions.” 
But to do this, he observed, we must have 
men who “understand those principles, their 
history, their reason, their spirit, their capacity 
for extension, and their right application.” 
In other words we must have a Bench and 
Bar of the highest intellectual and moral in- 
tegrity, deeply versed—steeped one might 
say—in the learning and the spirit of our 
laws and of our jurisprudence. Yet, as he 
pointed out, a very large part of our new 
accessions to our legal profession, particu- 
larly in the large cities, “are of young men 
who have come from the countries of eastern 
Europe, from countries where there 
was a highly developed jurisprudence, and 
having necessarily, by inheritance, all those 
predilections and fundamental ideas which 
differentiate the Continental systems of 
jurisprudence from the Anglo-American sys- 
tem. These young men come here 
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—and they are coming to our Bar by the tens 
of thousands—with Continental ideas born 
in them. No cramming for an examination 
will get them out. They are not to be learned 
or dislearned out of a book. Those ideas 
can be modified or adapted to our ideas only 
by contact with life—contact with American 
life—taking in, in the processes of life, some 
conception of what the American thought 
and feeling and underlying basis of honesty 
and justice are.” 

Contrast this with the editorial statement, 
in a Polish paper published in New Jersey, 
translated as follows, “ We pride ourselves on 
having a Polish Judge here, and a Polish 
Clerk there,” followed by an appeal for the 
Polish voters to “stand together”’ if they want 
more offices. Contrast the warning spoken 
before the highest national assembly of 
American lawyers with the situation in some 
of our largest cities and states where many of 
the magistrates in our lower courts and not a 
few of the judges in our higher tribunals are 
either foreign born or of foreign extraction. 
Contrast it with the fact that in the richest 
and busiest metropolis of the United States 
of some eleven thousand lawyers, more than 
50 per cent. are of foreign birth or of foreign 
parentage. 

No less a careful and judicial body than the 
Committee on Legal Education of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York, under 
the Chairmanship of the Dean of the Colum- 
bia Law School, has gone on record with 
this finding which | have italicized in part: 
“Many of these men come to the bar with 
little knowledge of American institutions and 
with little or no appreciation of those ideals 
and traditions which have in the past domin- 
ated the spirit of our Anglo-American legal 
system. The result is that the bar is 
carrying an almost insupportable burden of a 
large membership unfitted by education or 
experience to bear its responsibilities and without 
the inclination, which comes naturally from 
familiarity with our institutions, to maintain 
its traditions. . . .” 

But what shall we say of that other burden 
of alienage upon our legal system—the burden 
of mental and moral alienage upon the system 
of trial by jury? Let us bear in mind that 
the ultimate enforcement of the law rests upon 
the jury box; that under the Constitution of 
every state in the Union, no member of the 
state can be deprived of any of the rights or 








CREOLE Court. Such courtyards as these may be found hidden away in 
cities all over Southern Europe. There they represent a civilization mel- 
lowed by centuries of Latin standards; here they connote a racial distinction 
as yet unbridged between the Louisiana Creole and the Anglo-American stock 























CORNER of a courtyard built in the 

days of the Directory when the sub- 

siding tumult of the French Revolution 

still echoed in the streets and hostelries 

of New Orleans. There is no tremor in 

this air of the dynamic activity of Ameri- 
can progress 








THE ARTIST 

An artist of international 
reputation, Albert H. 
Sonn, has lately been 
making a tour of the 
United States recording 
in his canvases the 





finest examples of the 
architecture of the last 
century. In these 
sketches of the old 
houses and gardens of 
New Orleans Mr. Sonn’s 
work is at its best 





























HE influence of Spain makes itself felt 

in the architecture of these courts 

as it does in the adobe haciendas that 

were once the distinctive charm of 

Southern California. The effect is height- 

ened by the contrast of vivid sunlight and 
the coolness of the purple shadows 


























N INTERIOR typical of the Creole section and full 

of the charm of age and a slightly alien atmosphere. 
English is a language one would not expect to hear, per- 
haps; rather, a patois curiously tinted with Americanisms 








privileges secured to citizens “unless by the 
law of the land, or the judgment of bis peers.” 
It is a serious problem enough when the “law 
of the land” is becoming subject more and 
more to “interpretations” by lawyers and 
judges culturally alien to our juridic life and 
traditions; but a subtler danger is developing 
through the cultural alienage of vast masses 
of foreign born or foreign minded “peers”’ 
who to-day sit in judgment in the jury boxes 
of American courts. It takes only sixty 
months’ residence in this country (and that 
residence may be in the non-American 
environment of a foreign “colony” in our 
midst), and the most simple of tests in the 
veneer of “Americanization” to make an 
Anatolian shepherd or a Russian mujik en- 
titled to sit in judgment as a “peer” in an 
American Court. It is enough to state it to 
show not merely the absurdity but the grave 
danger of such a free and easy system. And 
those well-intentioned, but thoughtless, 
Americans who are so anxious to “ naturalize”’ 
the newcomers as quickly and in as great 
numbers as possible, ought to bear in mind 
that such crude and surface “citizenship” 
has its repercussions not only on our po- 
litical institutions but on that great legal 
system which, through the centuries, the 
Anglo-Saxons have carefully built up as 
bulwarks of self-government of and by the 
people. 

Citizenship implies not only the training 
in and the development of a civic personality 
so that an individual may perform his political 
duties in an American way; it implies also 
the possession and acquisition of a moral and 
psychological personality sufficiently similar 
to that of the historic American stock to 
change an alien into something like a “peer” 
of his fellow-citizens. In Anglo-Saxon his- 
tory that word “peer’’ applied to the great 
system of trial by jury is one of the finest 
symbols of democracy; it has meant equality, 
real equality before the law; it has meant the 
recognition of, and the respect for the good 
sense and the conscience of the “ plain people.”’ 
Of the plain people “of the vicinage,” as the 
ancient legal phrase goes; that is, of neighbors— 
of men who more or less live the same life, 
think and feel the same way as the man who, 
by the law of the land, they are to judge as 
his peers. 

In the vaster physical aspects of modern life, 
that spirit of neighborliness—a spirit instinct 
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EDWARD LIVINGSTON, 1'764-1836 


Distinguished statesman and jurist who came to Louisiana 
in 1803 and who between the years of 1821 and 1824 
prepared the civil and criminal codes of the state of 
Louisiana. These codes are notable achievements of a 
brilliant judicial mind and have exercised a wide influence 
on penal legislation both here and abroad. A master of 
the intricacies of Spanish law he displayed a remarkable 
prescience in adjusting his codes as far as was possible so 
to do to the characters of both Creole and American stock 


in the Anglo-Saxon Jury System—has not 
changed. It cannot change without deform- 
ing or destroying the system itself. Trans- 
lated into terms of modern life, that spirit of 
neighborliness, means and can only mean, to- 
day, like-mindedness—a similarity in psy- 
chology, in moral outlook, in what the Anglo- 
Saxon race, through centuries of life and 
struggle, has considered fair play, reasonable- 
ness, good sense, and righteousness. 

You cannot “confer’’ this psychology or 
moral outlook. It takes ages to develop and 
be able to transmit a racial “point of view,” 
a point of view which necessarily underlies 
all opinions and all decisions. It is not 
claimed that the Anglo-Saxon point of view 
is better and finer than that of the stocks of 
our newer immigration which have flooded 
America and whose tide is flowing into the 
jury-box; it is only claimed that it is different, 
and that it has been different, because of 
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THE HOTEL DUMAINE 


Typical of the quarter and its patrons, such a hostelry 
combines the Spanish and French influence that stubbornly 
persists in the point of view of a section of the people 


in the Judge’s charge, 
was for them, as their 
foreman explained, “the 
affair of the Supreme 
Court’’; for them it 
did not exist; as far as 
they were concerned it 
was not binding. And 
all this was twenty years 
after New Orleans had 
been made an American 
city in the sense that 
American institutions 
and life had been 
brought to bear upon 
its citizens. Twenty 
years—or four times 
as long a period as we 
deem sufficient to trans- 
mute, legally, almost 
any kind of an alien 
into a citizen entitled to 








clear, definable, and potent historic causes, 
for hundreds of years. 

What Hennen, the Yankee lawyer knew, 
and what Joshua Lewis, the Kentuckian 
Judge, feared might happen in an American 
court with a jury preponderatingly of “Latin 
mindedness,” is to-day happening with jurors 
of alien origin in various parts of our land. 
Because you cannot “ prove”’ it with statistics 
—there are no statistics—it does not mean 
that it does not exist asa daily fact in some of 
our courts. You cannot “prove” the forces 
which shape or unmake civilizations, yet who 
would deny their existence! 

Most of such jurors are as honest and, no 
doubt, well-intentioned as the nine jurors 
hand-picked by Monsieur Mazureau; they, no 
doubt, do not mean to be false to their oaths 
as jurors. But they cannot help thinking, 
feeling, and gauging facts—and especially 
motives—from their own racial standpoint. As 
an eminent American lawyer has said, “ peo- 
ple of two different countries have two differ- 
ent sets of pre-natal ideas in the back of their 
heads; every word that is said and printed 
and written receives one meaning against the 
background of one set of ideas and another 
meaning against the background of the other 
set of ideas.”’ 

Mazureau’s jurors acted, as their foreman 
said, according to their “conscience.” The 
application of the law, as delivered to them 


sit in judgment in the 
jury box of an American court! 

Why don’t we squarely face the fact that, 
to-day, in New Mexico, where our laws and 
civilization have operated for three quarters 
of a century, no Penitente on a jury will con- 
vict another Penitente? Why don’t we ex- 
tract the real significance from the fact that, 
to-day, 90 per cent. of all Grand and Petty 
Juries in New Mexico are composed of 
“ Spanish-Americans?’’ How many know 
what that means? It means that after 
seventy-seven years of American civilization 
most indictments in New Mexico are found by 
Grand Jurors, and most trials are before Petty 
Jurors, who do not speak English, so that, 
to-day, every step in the proceedings in an 
American Court in New Mexico in which a 
jury sits—from the testimony of English 
speaking witnesses to the addresses of counsel 
and the judge’s charge—has to be translated. 
It is of common knowledge, too, that among 
official “Spanish”’ translators—especially in 
criminal cases—there are orators who greatly 
“improve” on the Anglo-Saxon lawyers’ 
arguments before such juries, by “‘translating”’ 
with a passion, gestures, and verbal addenda 
not to be found in the bland and uninteresting 
Anglo-Saxon original! 

Making the Anglo-Saxon legal system 
“work”’ in New Mexico may seem something 
of a problem. But it sinks into insignificance 
when compared with that of administering 


























“ Anglo-Saxon justice” in a foreign city like 
New York. Ina single year the magistrates’ 
courts of the first division of that metropolis 
committed or held for trial nearly thirty 
thousand foreign born persons, disposing a total 
of about 140,000 cases of which probably one 
half were natives of some foreign country! 

Nor is this all. Another, and perhaps 
subtler effect of the disrupting and deforming 
alienage upon Anglo-Saxon legal principles 
and life is the strain placed upon the basic 
system of “proof’’ constituting our Law of 
Evidence. That great body of principles 
and precedents rests largely on the psychology 
and the moral character of the Anglo-Saxon 
people. These are the least and the last 
affected by any assimilative process of nation- 
alization, and too deep and intimate to be 
even touched by such a legalistic formality 
as naturalization. 

It may be stated as a striking and funda- 
mental difference in psychologic and moral 
outlook between methods, if not systems, of 
evidence, of Continentals and Anglo-Saxon 
peoples, that the latter place much reliance 
on a man’s oath, while the former place 
little or none upon it. In most Continental 
countries a citizen is not asked to swear as 
to what he is; the State registers and checks 
him up in every important step of his life. 
He establishes his non-criminality, if not his 
character, not by what he or his witnesses can 
swear to, but, primarily, by the certificate 
of the State which sets forth that there is 
nothing of official record against him. 

This difference in method of proof, formal 
and unimportant as it may seem at first sight, 
has a far-reaching influence in the adminis- 
tration of law in relation to the alien or the 
alien-minded among us. The difference (with 
its consequences) is strikingly shown on the 
very first occasion that the alien (and poten- 
tial future American citizen) comes in contact 
with our method of proof: on his arrival at 
any American port of entry where he is ex- 
amined for admission under our immigration 
laws. 

All arriving aliens are listed on the manifest 
of the ship which brings them; the manifest 
sets forth that each of such aliens has an- 
swered certain specified questions regarding 
his status, nationality, residence, relatives 
and the like, which answers are set forth in 
the manifest. The proof that he is neither 
an anarchist nor a polygamist, nor an ex- 
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convict or ex-pauper, as required by the 
Immigration Law, is, primarily, furnished by 
the alien’s say-so, itself. Even the proof 
of what race or people he belongs to is “ estab- 
lished’’ by what the immigrant says it is. 
The manifest is accompanied by an affidavit 
of the ship’s commanding officer wherein it is 
sworn that, from the surgeon’s examination 
and report and the affiant’s own investigation, 
such officer believes that none of such aliens 
has been convicted “or admits’’ to have been 
convicted of a crime, “orisa polygamist . . . 
or an anarchist.” 

We are not concerned here with the value 
of this method for ascertaining facts regarding 
the life and character of new potential addi- 
tions to our citizenship. If many Americans 
believe in the harvest of truth gathered by 
such a method from, say, the fifteen thousand 
aliens from all parts of the earth, landed in one 
week at Ellis Island, during the Quota Law 
rush, all eager to land at almost any cost, 
they are entitled to their opinion. But what 
1 wish to point out here is that, at the very 
start of his American experience, the alien 
finds a striking difference between the evi- 
dence required at home and what suffices in 
the new land. The impression that a large 
number of such aliens get by that first con- 
trast, is of little benefit to this country. It 
varies from a vague idea that ours cannot be 
a real, strong government, to a feeling not 
unlike that of Monsieur Mazureau’s in regard 
to the Common Law as the law of the land. 
This is the first step toward that widespread 
disregard, if not contempt, for our legal pro- 
cedure and legal presumptions among many 
of our foreign born and our alien minded 
citizens. It is a distinctly “intellectual”’ 
quasi good-natured contempt in the sense that 
our Anglo-Saxon checks on falsehood and 
irrelevancy appear to the alien too simple as 
tests of good faith, too easily “ gotten around,” 
and too “inferior” to the shrewdly woven 
net within which the police powers of Con- 
tinental Europe shelter truth and certain 
facts in the life of its citizens. 

When such attitude of mind and of moral 
outlook toward our legal system is, more or 
less, shared by thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of our residents of foreign birth 
or extraction, the strain upon the adminis- 
tration of justice throughout the nation be- 
comes a matter of serious concern. The 
letter of the law is more and more cited 
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against the spirit and the historic content of 
the law; juridic principles and presumptions 
rich in Anglo-Saxon interpretations become 
deformed, if not nullified, in their plain intent, 
by alien, however often shrewd and “origi- 
nal,”’ legal constructions; and the oath ad- 
ministered in courts of law, either by swearing 
or affirmation, loses much of its potency as 
a high moral check upon untruth and eva- 
sion. 

One of the most obvious results is that peace 
officers and police find it ever more difficult 
to secure “legal evidence’ in crimes and 
frauds, while prosecuting officials experience 
even greater difficulties in proving criminal 
violations “ beyond a reasonable doubt.” 

Other causes, besides that of cultural and 
moral alienage in our midst, have undoubtedly 
contributed to the present conditions in our 
administration of justice; but not enough 
attention has been paid to the contributing 
factor of the mass-alienage in psychology 
and morals, in antecedents and traditions, 
of millions of our foreign born or foreign stock 
residents in their relation with the law. 

Argue as you wish, make charges of “ racial 
prejudice”’ or appeals to a“ broad”’ interpreta- 
tion of our democracy, but the uncontroverti- 
ble facts are these: the ancient, painfully 
and slowly achieved system of Anglo-American 
Common Law is to-day under the pressure of 
fourteen millions of foreign born whites, of 
whom seven millions are of voting age; it 
carries the strain of six millions and over 
of foreign born men and women who, under 
the 1920 Census, are naturalized American 
citizens and, therefore, potential Grand and 
Petty Jurors in our Courts; it sags with its 
nearly two millions of foreign born white 
illiterates and its nearly three millions of 
foreign-born whites ten years of age and 
over unable to speak English; with its ten 
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and a half millions of citizens of African 
stock; its two hundred thousand residents 
of yellow stock, its three millions of Germans, 
Poles, and Austrians, its near two millions 
of Slavs and of Latins, its Turks, its Greeks, 
its Syrians, and Anatolians. 

The facts supersede any theoretic question 
as to whether our juridic system is better or 
worse than that under which these millions 
of aliens have lived. The vastness and the 
cohesiveness of this alienage renders danger- 
ously academic any discussion as to whether 
these millions of aliens have little or much to 
contribute to American life and culture. 
The real question, the question which tran- . 
scends all other questions, is how the spirit 
of American law can survive, how the juridic 
system of the Anglo-Saxon people—as the 
bulwark of American self-government—can 
be maintained under the pressure of a huge, 
self-centred and aggressive alienage, how 
American Courts can function judicially with 
litigants speaking fifty different languages 
and representing a hundred different kinds 
and degrees of civilization; with judges not 
infrequently elevated to their high office 
specifically because of their non-American 
origin and as a “ recognition”’ of non-American 
racial constituencies; with lawyers of foreign 
birth or extraction who have a double duty 
to defend the laws of the country, but some 
of whom cannot easily speak that country’s 
language, and more of whom know and un- 
derstand little of that country’s history and 
traditions. . 

This is the question, a very difficult and a 
very grave question. It will not be solved 
by “putting it off.” It must be faced, 
squarely and courageously, without malice 
but in no spirit of timidity. The thousand- 
year-old bulwark of free popular government 
is surely worth defending. 














HE colors and vivid contrasts of these gardens have been softened and toned to a more per- 
fect whole by the fixity of the years. The raw sensation achieved by new work and modern 
design is mercifully absent. Save the monotone of the fountain the quiet is as it was and has 
been since the day of its creation, a quiet consonant with the garden and its balconied house 


























“HERE is in the cool quiet of this corridor no hint of the nearness of 

a ceaseless urban activity. Strongly Spanish in influence, the wrought 
iron gates and, beyond, the green and gold of the garden, recall impres- 
sions of Granada and the beauty of the small gardens of the Alhambra 











ESS reminiscent of the dwellings of the hidalgos, this court, 
though simpler and less pretentious, is none the less pure 
Spanish in feeling 





























HE charming doorway that stands between 
the clamorous world of torrid busy streets 
and that of dignity and calm, green and cool 
from the morning through the long afternoon 
and filled with the determination always to re- 
main so. In these delightful and cloistered gar- 
dens exists a genuine and natural conservative 
atmosphere, for generations uninfringed upon 
by a progressive if noisy world 








Our Over-Populated Southern Farms 


Too Many Workers on the Land, too Few Workers in the City. 
Producers and too Few Consumers. 


Too Many 
“Back to the City” the Hope of the 


Southern Farm Population, and a Solution of the National Immigration Problem 


By ALFRED G. SMITH 


The author of this article is a farmer in South Carolina. He explains the poverty of many 
Southern farmers on the grounds that the rural disiricts are over-populated and the urban centres 
are too few and too small. If the excess farmers should move to the towns and work in factories 
the farmer would be benefited by having a larger market for his produce ciose to his farm, and 
could buy manufactured articles from the near-by factories without having to pay the high 
freight rates that now are added to all the manufactured goods sent south by the merchants of 


the North—TueE Epitors. 


OR more than half a century that 
part of the United States com- 
monly called the Cotton Belt has 
suffered by any kind of economic 
comparison with the other sec- 

tions./ To be sure the Civil War and the re- 
construction period 
gave it a great set- 
back, but still after 
nearly two genera- 
tions, the average in- 
come of its people is 
below that of the aver- 
age inhabitant of the 
country. Even during 
the recent war with 
cotton soaring above 
forty cents a pound, 
there were other areas, 
when compared on the 
basis of income to the 
man, that ranked 
higher. Right now 
the wages paid in the 
Southern States both 
on farms and in fac- 
tories is the lowest of 
any of the states. 
This lower income 
is reflected in many 
ways. The standard 
of the schools, the 
strength of the 
churches, the building 
of good roads, the 
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quality of the homes and many other things 
that go to make up a civilized life are all held 
in check because of this lack of a better in- 
come. Manyuninformed people haveascribed 
the position of the South to a lack of a spirit 
of progress. But that is far from the real 
truth. The Southern 
white people, coming 
as they have from the 
English, Scotch, Irish, 
German, French, and 
Scandinavians, are,eu- 
genically speaking, as 
high class as any peo- 
plein the world. But 
they have lacked the 
income necessary to 
put a great many pro- 
gressive ideas into ef- 
fect. Give a man good 
pay for his work and 
a high income and in 
most cases he builds 
himself a nice home, 
buys an automobile, 
educates his children 
if they are capable of 
being educated, votes 
for good roads and 
good schools and per- 
haps takes an interest 
in community affairs. 
Thereby he is gener- 
ally regarded as a live 
wire; but give him 
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poor pay and a low income, and he feels like 
foregoing many of the better things, not 
always because at heart he is reactionary, but 
because he must cut his ideas to fit his re- 
sources. Give the people of the Cotton Belt 
an income for their efforts equal to that of 
other areas, and they would manifest the same 
spirit of progress that is manifested in other 
areas that are regarded highly progressive. 
The lower economic position is common 


they are low, they suffer. The South ordinari- 
ly produces from ten to fifteen million bales 
of cotton a year. Before the war, in good 
years, the value of the crop, including the 
seed, reached a billion dollars and during the 
war it was considerably over two billion dollars. 
This year with a short crop the value will be 
around a billion four hundred million dollars. 
With this enormous crop, it is only natural 
that the casual observer should conclude that 


REACHTREE STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Atlanta is one of the few large markets in the cotton belt. 


If, throughout the South, there should develop a movement 


from the farms to the cities, it would benefit the farmer and the South generally. Larger cities would be the markets 


for the farmers’ produce, and would in turn find the farmer a purchaser for a large portion of their manufactures. 


The 


waste of heavy freight charges would be very much reduced 


knowledge in the South and no attempt is 


made to conceal it. The most intelligent 
people admit it and the census and other 
government reports prove it. The cards are 
onthe table. The only question is why is this 
the case and what can be done to remedy it. 

If we were to believe everything we hear, we 
would conclude the main cause lies principally 
in the inefficiency of the Southern farmer, for 
the South is dependent on its farms for its 
chief source of revenue. Cotton, the main 
crop, furnishes about three fourths of the 
cash receipts of the farms. It is, therefore, 
the economic barometer. When prices of 
cotton are high, the people prosper, and when 


the economic troubles of the South are due 
to the poor agricultural methods. 

But what are the facts in the case? Are the 
cotton farmers unskilled in their methods? 
Do they lack the ability and judgment of 
farmers in the more prosperous areas? Let 
us consider. 

Categorically, here are the supposedly weak 
spots in agriculture that are most commonly 
pointed out as the causes of the backwardness 
of the South: 

1. The one crop system (cotton year after 
year). 

2. The failure to grow the family food 
supplies. 
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3. The use of one-horse implements instead 
of larger implements. 

4. Failure to grow grain and livestock on 
an extensive scale. 

5. A too lavish use of commercial fertilizer. 

6. The use of too much credit. 

The most casual consideration of this array 
of reasons naturally leads to the conclusion 
that whatever may be the specific trouble, 
there must be something radically wrong with 
Southern agriculture. Further consideration 
might lead to the conclusion that in some way 
King Cotton has betrayed the South. Let 
us take up seriatim these alleged reasons 
why the South is not prosperous and see if 
they will hold. 

1. The one-crop reason. 

The South is, of course, primarily a cotton 
area, but, theory aside, is a one-crop system 
necessarily the cause of a low income? On 
the contrary, where one-crop systems pre- 
dominate we find it. is usually because one 
crop is so much more profitable than any 
other crop that the farmers can afford to grow 
that crop extensively rather than to diversify 
with other crops or with live stock enterprises. 
Some of the most valuable lands and some of 
the most profitable farming in the United 
States comes as near to being a one-crop 
system as the Cotton Belt or nearer. Cham- 
paign County, Illinois, has a one-crop system 
of corn. About sixty per cent. of the land 
plowed is planted in cornevery year. Outofa 
total area of one thousand square miles in the 
county, including land not culivated, over 
four hundred square miles are planted in corn 
each season. Yet this county has the high- 
est land values of any county in the United 
States not affected by a large city. Land on 
the average, good, bad and indifferent, culti- 
vated and uncultivated, is worth over three 
hundred dollars an acre. There are alto- 
gether four thousand farms in the county 
and the average capitalization per farm is 
around sixty thousand dollars. It takes an 
average of a little less than two men to 
operate a farm, so the farm capitalization is 
around thirty thousand dollars per man en- 
gaged in agriculture. At least ninety per 
cent. of the farmers own automobiles. Yet 
this great wealth is as nearly built upon a one- 
crop system as is the income of the South. 

A one-crop system, therefore, need not 
necessarily mean a low income, and we cannot 
take it for granted that the economic position 
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of the South is due to the fact that the farmers 
have depended primarily on cotton. 

2. The “home supply” argument. 

I suppose Cotton Belt farmers are censured 
more for not growing home supplies than for 
anything else. Every important farmers’ 
meeting, every Southeri bankers’ convention 
and every Southern commercial organization 
at regular intervals engages in the indoor sport 
of passing resolutions calling on the farmers to 
grow food crops. Sometimes these resolutions 
go even further, and call on farmers to grow 
grain crops for the market like the rich farmers 
of the Middle West. 

Now, what is the actual situation? Do the 
farmers of the Cotton Belt grow the food and 
feed supplies used on their own farms, or are 
they remiss in this respect? 

The Department of Agriculture has made a 
large number of surveys in nearly every part 
of the country, showing what the farm contri- 
butes toward the family living in the way 
of food supplies. Some of the results of 
these investigations have already been pub- 
lished and the data for others has been com- 
piled. It may be a surprise to most people, 
but it is an actual fact that the Southern 
farmers produce a greater percentage of the 
food supplies consumed by the farm family 
than do farmers of any other large section of 
the United States. In other words, the 
farmers of the South as a whole come more 
nearly to living at home than do the farmers 
of any other section. As an average of the 
typical sections surveyed, it has been found 
that farmers in the South produce from four 
fifths to five sixths of the family food supplies. 

The real facts of the case therefore are that 
Southern farmers are already growing their 
own food supplies to a large extent and that 
any failure to do this is in no wise responsible 
for the unfavorable economic situation of the 
South. 

3. The one-mule argument. 

The cotton farmer has also been severely 
criticized for the use of one-mule implements. 
It has often been stated that driving one mule 
or one horse to a plow is a waste of man 
power. Tobe surein most systems of agricul- 
ture it would be, but in the South, the one- 
horse implement fits in with the economic 
situation just as well as the four-horse im- 
plement does in the Corn Belt. In the first 
place a mule is more efficient when pulling 
a one-horse implement by itself than when 
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hitched with three others. It keeps cooler 
while working and it can work easier, for it is 
not worried by the other animals. Based 
on actual records, one mule, when hitched 
alone, is at least 20 per cent. more efficient 
than when hitched with two or more animals. 
The real reason why one-horse implements are 
efficient in the Cotton Belt, however, is that 
one man and one mule can on average land 
grow all or more cotton than he and his family 
can hoe and pick. Why then should a man 
keep a second mule, expensive both to buy and 
to feed when he already can grow all the 
crop he can handle otherwise? If some one 


yield of cotton is reduced forty per cent. 
or more by the boll weevil, grain and live 
stock are frequently grown with more profit 
than cotton, but where the boll weevil damage 
is small, the people usually have a better in- 
come from cotton. 

Under reasonably good conditions for 
growing cotton, it does pay to grow cattle, 
hogs, and poultry for farm use and feed crops 
in sufficient quantity to feed them, but it does 
not pay to grow corn and oats for the market 
to any considerable extent and only in rare 
instances does it pay to raise the horses and 
mules needed for farm use. These commodi- 





A FAMILY OF PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS 
Mrs. Martha Albright Hankins on her ninety-sixth birthday gathered around her as many of her descendents as could 


come. 


This is an exceptional case that illustrates a Southern tendency. Families of farmers in the South tend to 
stay on the farms, instead of moving to the cities in order to build up the near-by markets the farmer needs. 


The 


result is that rural districts are over-populated and the cites are few and are not large 


were successfully to put on the market a 
mechanical cotton picker, then the extensive 
use of larger implements would become prof- 
itable, but as the conditions now exist not 
many large implements can be used with 
profit on Cotton Belt farms. The use of small 
implements, therefore, is not the weak point 
in Southern Agriculture. 

4. The surplus grain and live stock argu- 
ment. 

Southern farmers have been severely cen- 
sured for not growing grain and live stock for 
the market. Live stock is grown quite exten- 
sively, however, on some of the waste land, 
and in sections where the boll weevil has hurt 
the yields of cotton, peanuts are planted asa 
substitute crop for cotton and hogs are raised 
to eat the peanuts. In fact, wherever the 


ties can be produced so much cheaper in the 
Middle West where the soil is better adapted 
to growing them. 

Altogether, due to the high cost of pro- 
duction, Southern farmers cannot compete 
with other areas in the markets of the world 


with such products as grain and hay. It is 
poor policy not to grow grain and hay for 
home use, for if farmers have to buy these 
feeds, they have to pay retail prices that rep- 
resent the cost of production on the Middle 
West farm, plus the cost of handling and ship- 
ping between the point of origin and the 
Cotton Belt farm. 

The point is illustrated by a case that 
has frequently occurred in Brooks County, 
Georgia. Inthe fall and winter, after harvest- 
ing, corn usually sells at the Macon price, 
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less the cost of shelling, bagging, and shipping 
to the Macon market, Macon being the whole- 
sale centre. Before the war this price was 
about fifty cents a bushel. This price was so 
low the farmer could not afford to grow corn 
for the market. When the local supply was 
exhausted, and the farmer had to buy corn, 
then, however, the price became the Macon 
wholesale price plus the cost of shipping it to 
Brooks County and distributing it to the far- 
mer. The price was then around ninety cents 
a bushel. The cost of producing corn, how- 
ever, was around sixty cents a bushel. Con- 
sequently the farmer lost money when he 
attempted to grow and sell corn, for the corn 
was worth only fifty cents a bushel. But 
when it had to be shipped, the buying price 
was thirty cents above the cost of pro- 
duction. The farmer, therefore, lost money 
if he undertook to sell corn, but if he bought 
it the price was exhorbitant. So he found 
it his best policy to grow all the corn he 
needed for home use. If he grew more or less 
than this amount, he stood to suffer loss 
accordingly. 

And corn in this county is typical of feed 
crops all over the South. They are profitable 
so long as they are grown for home use, for if 
they were bought they would be bought at a 
delivered retail price, but, if sold, except for a 
small local demand for them, they are un- 
profitable because then they sell at a whole- 
sale price less the cost of getting them to 
market which is usually less than the cost of 
production. This then practicaly defines 
the limits within which most grain crops can 
be profitably grown in the Cotton Belt and, 
in a general way, it is what most farmers do. 

5. The “lavish” use of fertilizers. 

The farmers spend large sums for fertilizers. 
The fertilizer bill of the two Carolinas in 1920 
in round numbers was one hundred million 
dollars. The South Carolina bill was half of 
that amount. This is a big drain on the in- 
come and in some years, like 1920, due to 
deflation, a losing proposition, yet the farmers 
keep on buying fertilizers. The soils of most 
of the South in their virgin state were re- 
latively low in their supply of plant food. 
Unless fertilizers are used, the yields of all 
crops except on the choicest portions of land 
are comparatively low. Fertilizers have con- 
sequently been essential to good yields. 

Marlboro County, South Carolina, uses 
the most fertilizers of any county in the 
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Cotton Belt in proportion to the area in 
cultivation. And this county has the highest 
yields of cotton, the highest priced lands and 
as prosperous farmers as any part of the whole 
Cotton Belt. The economic surveys of the 
Department of Agriculture show that in 
normal times in any well established farming 
area where fertilizers are used the farmers who 
use the most fertilizers are the ones who on 
the average are making the highest profits. 
In fact, these surveys show that more fertili- 
zer, if intelligently used, would on the average 
increase the profits of the individual farmers. 
So while the heavy fertilizer bills make quite 
a drain upon the farmers, in average years 
the investment is profitable. A severe curtail- 
ment or complete loss of the supply of fertili- 
zers would be little less than a calamity to 
the fertilizer using areas. 

It will be concluded from the preceding 
statements that the writer takes the ground 
that the farmer and his methods are not 
responsible for the backward position of the 
South, nor will | concede that he is. In re- 
lation to his opportunities he is just as efficient 
as any other class of people in the South or any 
other set of farmers in the United States. 
He’s doing the best he can with what he’s got. 
Anyhow, take a thousand farmers. There 
are among them some strong men, full of 
common sense and ability. These men con- 
duct their business along somewhere near 
the correct lines and with a high degree of 
efficiency. No other set of people, particular- 
ly if they are not farmers, can do it any better 
than they. The farmers that are less capable, 
more or less unconsciously follow the methods 
of the best farmers, so that in any established 
farming area the system of farming and the 
methods used are always very nearly correct. 
Investigations in agricultural economics have 
revealed an economic fact that sums up the 
situation and which may be stated as follows: 

The relation of the efficiency of the farmers 
of a given race to their opportunities is 
practically the same in all established farming 
areas. In other words, the Southern white 
farmer, for the chance he has, is just as good 
a farmer as any man anywhere under the sun. 

The net income, per capita, of the South 
to-day is relatively small, not because her 
agriculture is poorly managed, but more 
than anything else because of the lack of a 
proper balance between her agriculture and 
industry. This affects the prosperity of the 
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people in two ways: first, because of the 
enormous sums of money sent out to pay for 
manufactured goods; and second, because 
thousands of people who should be employed 
in manufacturing and allied industries must 
remain on the farms, causing a redundancy 
in the agricultural population, which for years 
has not infrequently glutted the market with 
cotton and put the price at a point where no 
one could get a decent income from it. 
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in the Pacific States west of the mountains, 
37.6percent. Compared with this North Caro- 
lina has 80.8 per cent. rural, South Carolina 
82.5, Georgia 74.9, Alabama 78.3, Mississippi 
86.6, Louisiana 65.1, and Texas 67.6. The 
South, as these figures show, is far more rural 
and less urban than any other great section 
of the country. 

Another viewpoint on the same situation is 
shown by the amount added per capita to 





NEAR-BY CONSUMERS FOR THE FARM PRODUCE OF LONG ISLAND AND NEW JERSEY 
The farmer of New Jersey and Long Island is able to sell his produce in the many large cities close by, and buys his 


supplies there as well, paying but little freight. 


His produce, therefore, purchases for him more necessities than the 


Southern farmer can buy with his produce, for because the farmer must pay the freight on his produce out of the price 
he gets, and must pay the freight on what he buys as well, the man at a distance from the markets is proportionally 
handicapped 


We can get an idea of this lack of balance 
between agriculture and industry by noting 
the difference in the percentage of the popula- 
tion that is rural in different parts of the 
country. In 1919, 48.6 per cent., or less than 
one half of all the population in the United 
States was rural, that is, it either lived on 
farms orin townsof less than 2,500 inhabitants. 
We usually look on the Middle West as being 
the most prosperous part of our country, 
great in both agriculture and manufacturing. 
It is significant that in the combined states 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin only 39.2 per cent. is rural. In 
New England only 20.8 per cent. is rural and 


the value of raw materials as a result of man- 
ufacturing. In the United States in 1919 this 
amounted to $236, that is, for every man, 
woman, and child in the whole country, manu- 
facturing increased the value of raw products 
by this amount. In Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, the average of these 
five states was $331 per capita. In New 
England the average was $436 and in the 
Pacific States $231. Compared with this, 
some of the principal Southern states are as 
follows: North Carolina $160, South Carol- 
lina $91, Georgia $81, Alabama $81, Mississip- 
pi $56, Louisiana $136, and Texas $64. These 
figures show the South is far behind. In fact 
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the South would have very nearly to treble 
the margins in manufacturing to keep pace 
with the rest of the country. For the South 
as a whole this would mean on the basis of 
1919 prices an increase of more than three 
billion dollars in the value of the manufactured 
products over the cost of the raw materials. 
The value of the cotton crop in 1919 was 
$2,355,000,000. So while the South has 
bent its energies toward producing cotton, it 
has left unused a potential opportunity of 
obtaining an income from manufacturing even 
greater than it receives from cotton. 

Because it does not manufacture them, the 
South buys from outside areas from seventy 
to one hundred per cent. of all the following 
articles: automobiles, railway equipment, 
farm implements and machinery, clothing, 
shoes, hats, furniture, house furnishings, 
textile equipment, hardware, electrical sup- 
plies, musical instruments, plumbing sup- 
plies, glass, cutlery, chinaware, phonographs, 
chemicals, cameras, photographic materials, 
pottery, pumps, paper, automobile tires, 
sewing machines, typewriters, paints, wire, 
and numerous other articles. 

All these importations make an enormous 
drain on the earnings of the South. But this 
is not all. It also deprives Southern people 
of employment where they could earn better 
wages than they are now earning. The pay- 
roll that belongs to the South, so to speak, is 
largely in the North and elsewhere beyond 
the reach of her people. The wage earning 
capacity of the people is consequently greatly 
lessened thereby. 

The failure of the manufacturing enterprises 
to absorb the surplus farming population is 
one of the most depressing influences in 
Southern agriculture. In the first place the 
birth rate on Southern farms is high, due 
to the fact that the birth rate among rural 
peoples is ordinarily high, higher than that of 
urban peoples. Agriculture, as a whole, tends 
to produce a high birth rate. Farming is 
usually a family job. The system of farming 
in the South is even more conducive to a 
higher birth rate than most kinds of farming 
because of the use of child labor in hoeing and 
picking cotton. The demand for the children 
actually fosters a high birth rate, for children, 
like a commodity, are to some extent the 
result of an economic demand. The cotton 
planter prefers the share cropper that has a 
crowd to pick cotton, and as the climate is 
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mild and the cost and standard of living on 
the farm comparatively low, these crowds are 
produced. It is noticeable that child labor 
laws that prevent the use of children in 
factories result in a lowering of the birth rate. 
On the other hand, the use of children in any 
industry maintains a high birth rate. It is 
significant that in the first half of 1922 North 
Carolina, primarily an agricultural state, led 
all the states having birth registration with a 
birth rate of 29 per thousand. 

(I he South therefore has an overcrowded 
farming population with nowhere to go except 
the farms, save for the limited industries and 
allied occupations dependent on these in- 
dustries. For years there has been a constant 
agitation to get the Southern farmers to grow 
less cotton as it has been evident a smaller 
crop would bring more money, but the farmers 
kept on growing cotton, working as hard as// 
ever, for there was little else for them tg do. 
No one got very much out of it, for there have 
been too many years of over production and 
low prices. The natural thing for the people 
to have done under the circumstances was to 
have gone into some other line of work that 
paid better, but the South did not provide 
sufficient opportunity. The cotton mills 
helped out in this respect and they have been 
one of the greatest aids to the farmers, much 
as the movement from the farm to these mills 
has been deplored by some, but there have not 
been enough mills. 

Because of the higher birth rate of farming 
peoples and the developments in farming 
which have enabled farmers to produce a 
greater amount of food supplies to the man, 
there has always been the need the country 
over for a constant shift from agriculture 
to other lines of endeavor and the wisdom of 
farmers as a whole has been shown by making 
that shift. In 1790, ninety per cent. of the 
population of the country lived on farms. In 
1920, only 31 per cent. lived on farms. Yet 
the people are undoubtedly fed and clothed 
as well or better than they were a hundred 
and thirty years ago. But in the South this 
shift was not made fast enough, as is indicated 
by the high percentage of rural population as 
previously mentioned, for the South failed to 
develop the non-agricultural enterprises to 
absorb the surplus population. 

The greatest benefit that could accrue to 
Southern agriculture right now would be for 
from a fifth to a fourth of the people to move 
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off the farms if better jobs could be found. 
Then the people left on the farms would get a 
price for their cotton that would give them an 
income equal to the income of farmers in the 
more prosperous areas. They then would 
have both the means and the incentive to 
improve their methods of farming and to in- 
crease the production of cotton per capita. 
This would mean a higher standard of living 
and a more progressive people. But in the 
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source of supply of labor, and we can expect 
to see this migration from the South to the 
North continue and perhaps increase so long 
as foreign immigration is held back. If the 
South had developed more of her own indus- 
tries, this migration of her people to find prof- 
itable employment would not be necessary. 

Such migration as this, however, is a great 
benefit to the South, the main objection being 
there is not more of it. For not only do the 
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ONE REASON FOR THE LACK OF LARGE FARM MACHINERY IN THE SOUTH 
If our wheat farms had still to depend upon the scythe to harvest their crops, tractors and gang plows would not be 


used, for a horse or two can plow all the land that a man can harvest with a scythe. 
picked by hand, for there is no really successful mechanical cotton picker. 
date machinery will take the place of mules and men 





South there are not enough paying jobs out- 
side of farming to make this possible. 

The North, with its manufacturing and 
other industries, can in normal times provide 
profitable employment not only for its surplus 
farm population but even for additional 
people, and for that reason people, principally 
colored, are migrating from the South to the 
North in large numbers. Northern industries 
have also provided employment for millions 
of foreign immigrants. Just now, due to 
regulatory laws, there is a check on foreign 
immigration, but when industry is in full 
swing, again, more: labor will be needed. in.the 
North. The South is a great and cheap 


In the South the cotton is still 
When such a machine is developed, up-to- 


people that migrate obtain a better living, but 
they improve the opportunity of those left 
behind. Roughly speaking, with no better 
opportunity to obtain profitable employment 
at home than there is now, outside of farming, 
it is a safe assertion that the South would 
actually profit by a migration of more than a 
hundred thousand farming people a year for 
the next twenty years. 

But why hasn’t the South gone into manu- 
facturing like the North? The Negro has been 
a cause to some extent; the financial drain 
upon the South as a result of the Civil War 
has been a further.reason. The lack of raw 
materials aside from cotton and lumber has 














Our Over—Populated Southern Farms 


perhaps been something of a draw-back, 
though in this respect it has been more favored 
than New England. The thing, however, 
that had done most to retard the development 
of manufacturing in the South has been the 
lack of the climatic incentive. Most of the 
manufacturing of the world is done north of 
the fortieth parallel which runs through or 
close to Philadelphia, Madrid, Rome, Con- 
stantinople and Pekin. The chief reason for 
this is that the long winters north of this 
parallel make work on farms either scarce 
or out of question. Agriculture was man’s 
first industry. Manufacturing is a shift from 
agriculture. Many of the people farther 
north in their endeavor to find employment 
in the winter left agriculture and went 
to manufacturing. The Connecticut Yankee 
made tinware, clocks, watches, guns, wooden 
nutmegs, and many other things from October 
to April when he was snowbound. Winter 
household industries were the forerunner of 
the manufacturing industry in New England. 
The people wanted a job twelve months in a 
year and they had to go into manufacturing to 
get it, and when the factory system of manu- 
facturing started, the people were already 
partly trained. 

The farmers of the South, on the other 
hand, could do field work most of the winter. 
Time didn’t hang heavy on their hands. They 
were not compelled to make things to use up 
their time like people in colder climates. 
They already had a job thirteen months in 
the year, so to speak, in growing cotton. 
So the South, though of the same stock of 
people and undoubtedly born of the same in- 
ventive genius, though this genius was never 
so highly developed, has never developed such 
manufacturing centres as has the North. 

Italy has a condition in many ways similar 
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to that in this country. South of Rome, 
agriculture is almost the sole occupation of 
the people. North of Rome, the people are 
engaged in manufacturing as well as in 
agriculture. What are the results? The 
northern Italians are far more prosperous 
and there is only one fifth as much illiteracy 
in northern Italy as in southern Italy, though 
the people all sprang from a common origin. 
Migration of Italians to this country is com- 
posed almost entirely of immigrants from the 
southern part, practically none from the 
northern. 

The trouble with the South then comes back 


‘to the fundamental fact, the need of sufficient 


industry to support its agriculture. Much 
has been said of the need of agriculture to 
support industry, but we do not hear enough 
these days of the converse. The poorest 
peoples of the world are not the industrial 
peoples who must import food, but the agri- 
cultural people who import manufactured 
articles. Even the greatest famines have 
occurred in the predominantly agricultural 
countries like India, China, and Russia. 
Mistakes of neglect can be and have been 
made both ways, but in the South the great 
mistake has been made in neglecting industry, 
not agriculture. Manufacturing industries 
are the key to future prosperity. Just how 
manufacturing can be developed is a problem 
the people themselves must solve, but it must 
be solved if the South will greatly improve its 
economic situation. Give it an outlet for 


the cheap labor, a decrease in normal years 
in the production, and a higher price for 
cotton and check the flow of money out of the 
States for manufactured goods and it will go 
a long way ahead in that material and social 
development which can be obtained only with 
an adequate income. 

















THE HEADQUARTERS— 


Every boss has his headquarters 
—some place where he can be 
found every day by the people 


EXT comes the boss. 
this series started 
working toward him. 

He is at the apex of the polit- 
ical machine | have been 
trying to describe. A curious American 
institution with no legal or even official party 
status, with a power partly real and partly 
mythical, sometimes wholly sinister and 
low, sometimes personally honest, occasion- 
ally cloaked in respectability, sometimes 
possessed of a sense of public service—these 
state and city bosses are the most influential 
individuals in their respective communities 
in America—if exception is made of those 
persons whose influence is purely a spiritual 
one. 

That is a pretty far-reaching statement, 
but | believe it will stand the test. It is not 
a pleasant thought, perhaps, but who has 
more influence in New York than Charles 
F. Murphy, the boss of Tammany Hall? 
J. Pierpont Morgan? William Randolph 
Hearst? Gov. Alfred E. Smith? William 


Ever since 
it has been 


H. Anderson? 









The City Boss 


Third Article of a Series 
How He Gets His Power and His Fortune 
By FRANK R. KENT 


The Great Game of Politics 


—OF THE MACHINE 


who want to see him. Tammany 
Hall is the central clubhouse of 
the machine in New York City 






The Morgans and the Hearsts have an 
immense power and are backed by great 
banking machines and publicity engines of 
their own. They have a reach that the 
Murphys and the Mahons cannot approxi- 
mate. Their power extends from coast to 
coast, touches nearly every state and even 
crosses the seas—but match them in their own 
state or city against the Murphys and where 
are they? It can, of course, be argued that 
the bosses are mostly purchasable articles 
and that the ability of the big men of business 
to buy them diminishes their power in com- 
parison with theirs. 

That would be a sound argument if the 
Murphys were dependent upon being bought 
by these men, but they are not. The revenue 
of the bosses comes from so many sources and 
their collecting agencies are so wide and varied 
that while they frequently do sell out to the 
“moneyed interest,” and while very often 
selling out is part of their game, they are, in 
fact, quite independent and do not have to 
sell—and sometimes cannot be bought. They 
can flourish and prosper without yielding their 
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INSIDE 


The life-blood of the boss’s 
machine is patronage and here 
he meets his ward and district 
leaders who drop in to get their 
orders, unload their troubles and 
put things up to the boss to do. 
Their incentive is the reward 
that he will get them and they 
keep him busy 


OUTSIDE 


The boss whose headquarters 
these are worked his way up 
from a precinct executive. 
Daily he meets inside these 
walls the men who have been 
useful to him at the primaries 
and connects them if possible 
with the public payroll 
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independence. It is possible for them to sell 
their political influence to the people with 
money to pay for it, and deliver the goods, 
without surrendering to control—and it is 
actually a danger to the financial interests to 
assume such control when it can be had. They 
can sell their influence and still keep it—even 
increase it. Actually, they do not sell it— 
they rent it—and when you measure them 
locally, man to man, against any other leader 
in the affairs of the people in a particular 
community, the boss has the better of it. 





It is true he is always under a certain re- 
straint. He dares not go beyond a certain 
limit in the useof his power for fear of arousing 
a public sentiment that can sweep him out of 
existence—but the great men of finance, the 
captains of industry, the great industrial 
bankers, are under a similar restraint. With 
them there is always the apprehension of po- 
litical attack—of a wave of hostile public 
feeling that may shatter the slender structure 
on which credit is based and bring the whole 
house crashing down. 

Unquestionably, the political bosses and 
the business giants are the two most con- 
cretely powerful groups in the country, and 
public sentiment is the curb on both of them. 
Fear of an aroused people keeps the bosses of 
politics and the bosses of business both within 
bounds. Of the two, the super-capitalist is 
the more powerful the country over, but con- 
fine them to their respective communities—a 
single city or a single state—and the political 
boss stands out supreme. 

The typical city boss of the professional 
type does not hop into machine politics at the 
top. 

He begins at the bottom and works, scram- 
bles, and fights his way up—and he does not 
arrive without a whole lot of battle scars. 
Almost always, this sort of boss begins as 
a precinct executive. Murphy did in New 
York, George B. Cox did in Cincinnati, 
George Brennan did in Chicago, Mahon 
and Kelly did in Baltimore. As a matter of 
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BOSSES 


Charles F. Murphy, John H. 
McCooey, Tom Smith. The 
men who rise by their own 
efforts to be bosses of big city 
machines have one quality, one 
that is essential to their success. 
They are all fighters, and they 
havetobe. Onceat the top life 
may become more leisurely but 
they must never lose their grip 











fact, most of them thought when they got 
to be a precinct executive that they had taken 
a big step forward. Their actual break into 
politics was considerably below that impor- 
tant and rather independent position. 

Where most of them really started was as a 
paid runner or messenger, employed on pri- 


mary or general election day by the precinct 
executive to help get out the vote. For this 
they were paid from $2.50 to $5. Nineteen 
out of twenty of the professional city bosses 
were first politically active in this way, and 
many of them were too young to vote at the 
time. 


BELONGS TO FIGHTING TYPE 


OW, the fellows who rise by their own 

efforts from that far down in the scale 
to the boss of a big city machine have got to 
have certain qualities. Stupid fellows, lazy 
fellows, slow-minded fellows, weak and timid 
fellows without ambition and courage do 
not rise in machine politics. They simply 
cannot “make the grade.” The successful 
machine politician who comes up from the 
ranks is first of all a fighting type. His whole 
life is a fight. He has to fight to win his 
place, and he has to fight to keep it. Every 
campaign is a fight, and as he goes up the 
political ladder his fights get bigger and 
bigger, harder and harder. It can be em- 
phatically stated that no boss ever really 
landed who would run away from a fight. 
Whatever else they lack, they all have courage 











—and they are all able to take punishment as 
well as give it. Politics teaches them many 
things—and that is one of them. 

But merely being a fighter is not enough. 
There are other essential qualities. Funda- 
mentally a boss must have a flair for politics. 
The instinctive lust for the game has to be in 
him. He has got to know naturally how to 
handle himself politically, just as a duck 
naturally knows how to swim, or a born tennis 
player how to handle a racquet, or a born 
baseball player a bat. It has got to be his 
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game. Uneducated he may be, but shrewd 
he must be. 


ABILITY TO HANDLE MEN 


HE ability to handle men, to make them 

follow him, through loyalty or fear, or 
self-interest, or personality—that is another 
trait that has to be born in a boss and which 
he cannot acquire or camouflage. And then 
he has to have sense enough to know when 
not to fight. He has to have enough judg- 
ment to inspire his followers with a certain 
degree of confidence. He does not need 
much else. Give him these traits—and they 
are as indispensable as they are rare—and 
the boss can dispense with most others. He 
may be illiterate, immoral or unmoral, un- 
truthful, and uninformed about everything 
worthwhile outside of his peculiar game and 
still bea boss. Without them he gets nowhere 
as a machine leader and his strength and 
status as a boss depend wholly upon the 
degree to which be possesses these qualities. 

There are three interesting questions about 
the city boss of the purely professional ma- 
chine type which should be answered—— 

How does he work? 

Where does his money come from? 

How much money does he make? 

In the first place, every boss has his head- 
quarters—some place where he can be found 
every day by the people who want to see him. 
Sometimes, as in New York, there is a central 
clubhouse like Tammany Hall, where it is 
always possible to see Murphy, or the Union 
League in Philadelphia, where Senator Vare 
and the little oligarchy of Philadelphia bosses 
can be located. Sometimes he has a private 
office in a downtown office building, where he 
ostensibly carries on a business of some sort. 
Maybe he is a member of a law firm, or has 
the name of an insurance company painted 
on the glass door. Or, perhaps, he uses a 
big hotel as his headquarters. 


ALWAYS HAS HEADQUARTERS 


UT always there is some place where 
the boss is every day. Here he sees his 


district leaders and ward executives. They 
drop in to get their orders, unload their 
troubles, and put things up to the boss to do. 
They keep him busy. The life blood of his 
machine is patronage. Without patronage 
there is no nourishment for the machine 
worker, small incentive for him to play the 
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game, no real rewards. Between campaigns, 
therefore, patronage is the boss’s chief concern. 

In the average city of between 500,000 and 
1,000,000 population the machine will have 
from 500 to 1,000 precinct executives, from 
20 to 40 ward executives, from 10 to 20 dis- 
trict leaders, and literally innumerable mem- 
bers of party committees, friends of the lead- 
ers, hangers on, men who are useful one way 
or another in the primaries, who have got to 
be cared for. In the great cities, like New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, these fig- 
ures are on a far bigger scale. All of these 
men want jobs. Every last one of them is 
anxious to connect with the public payroll. 
It is a harassing problem for the boss. It 
takes all the sweetness out of life for him. 
There are never enough jobs to go around and 
it is impossible ever to satisfy everybody. 
He is in constant hot water with his followers. 


JOBS BY THOUSANDS 


N A city of approximately 750,000 popula- 
tion there are easily 10,000 places, big and 
little, under the municipal administration. 
Add to this the much smaller but still con- 
siderable number of State administration jobs 
that go to the city, and it would seem sufficient 
to satisfy the most rapacious machine. It 
would be if it got them all, but it does not. 
In the first place, a number are always tech- 
nical positions which must be filled by trained 
men. Inthe second place, no mayor or gover- 
nor dares, because of public opinion, to turn 
the city or state government completely over 
to the machine. In the third place, in these 
days it is, except in rare cases, impossible to 
elect a mayor or governor who is purely the 
creature of the machine, or complaisant 
enough to yield fully to its demands. In the 
fourth place, nearly every mayor or governor 
is anxious. to make a reasonably good record 
for himself, invariably has a number of per- 
sonal selections to make, and sees clearly the 
necessity of placating the independent ele- 
ment of ‘his community, as well as recognizing 
his political obligations to the machine. In 
the fifth place, many cities now have some 
form of civil service in effect. Even though 
these laws are sometimes loosely drawn and 
more loosely administered, and the machine 
finds ways of partially nullifying the Merit 
System, they unquestionably do eliminate 
from the list large numbers of available 
places for the politicians to play with and de- 
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crease the power of the machine to that extent, 
just as they increase the efficiency of the 
city government by rendering secure and 
non-political the positions of the experienced 
and efficient officeholders. 


SUPPLY NEVER MEETS DEMAND 


O, WHEN all these things are taken into 
consideration, it is easy to see why the 
available supply never is equal to the machine 
demands. Always the boss has got to hustle, 
to pull wires, to fight, and to 
work to get what he can. The 
things he sets greatest store 
by are the smaller places, the 
laboring jobs. These are the 
ones the precinct executives 
have to have to keep their 
precinct machines function- 
ing. Inthe last analysis the 
precinct organization is the 
real machine. Unless it is 
strong, the whole thing is 
weak. Hence, the boss would 
far rather be able to satisfy 
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more than one applicant, the boss always has 
a preference, but when it comes to the head of 
the Department of Street Cleaning, with his 
army of street cleaners, sewer and paving 
gangs, garbage collectors, and sprinkling cart 
drivers; and to the Superintendent of Public 
Buildings with his multitude of janitors, 
watchmen, elevator men, and charwomen, the 
boss regards these heads of departments as 
peculiarly his own and vital to his machine 
and its success. In nearly every city where 
there is a boss the custom is 
to let him name these depart- 
ment heads. Refusal upon 
the part of a Mayor of his 
own party to let him do so is 
construed as a declaration of 
war against the machine, as 
an effort upon the part of the 
Mayor to “set up shop for 
himself.” To deprive the 
machine of these places is to 
take from it what it regards 
as its own—and the boss 
fights like a wild cat, when 


these fellows than any one 
else. 

He is usually satisfied to let 
the Mayor pick his own heads 


of the engineering depart- 
ments, although if there is 


THOMAS TAGGART, 
THE INDIANA BOSS 


Recently at French Lick, Indiana, the 

prominent bosses of the Democratic 

party got together and talked over who 

they wanted nominated for the Presi- 

dency. Tom Taggart, of Indiana, long 

the chief figure in the politics of his 
state, was on hand 


necessary, to hold on to them. 

But it is a mistake to think 
that separation from the 
public payroll or being out- 
side the City Hall breast- 
works, or having a Mayor 














OFF TO THE CONVENTION 


Charles F. Murphy, the New York boss, flanked by Sargent Cram and Frank Cassidy of Garden City, 
start off for the convention where the machine will be given its big chance to show its effectiveness 
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or Governor who refuses machine recogni- 
tion puts the machine out of business, or 
causes it to disintegrate or break up. The 
“boys” have to relinquish their places and 
perquisites, but they stick together. They 
know reform administrations do not last for- 
ever. They know that another election will 
roll around, that the pendulum of public 
sentiment always swings back. So they 
tighten their belts and gird up their loins for 
the next fight, confident of a return to power. 
Perhaps they have to put up a better-type 
candidate than before, get hold of a winning 
issue, rid themselves of the incubi that 
caused the defeat—but almost invariably 
they “come back.” And in the interval there 
is no weakening in the ranks. Self-interest, 
and optimism based on experience keep the 
machine intact. The death blow to the ma- 
chine can only be struck in the primaries. 
When it loses the primaries, it is out of busi- 
ness, but being kicked out of the City Hall 
does not break it up. Often it scarcely makes 
a dent in it. 

Now, aside from his “ slice”’ of the campaign 
funds, how does the professional city boss 
make his money? 

The charge that he makes a large part of 
it by collecting from prestitutes, gamblers, 
“streetwalkers,’”’ criminals, and law violators 
generally, which has so frequently been made 
and is so generally believed, is not, in my 
judgment, true. Even in New York, it is 
not true. Certainly it is not true in the smaller 
cities. 

I do not mean to say that there have not 
been bosses in New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and other places who have not profited 
from these sources. Nor do I mean to say 
that in most cities there are not some poli- 
ticians who “horn in”’ on this sort of thing. 
What I do mean is that where this game is 
played, it is, in the main, a police graft, not 
a political one, and that it is an exceedingly 
rare thing for a real boss to have even an 
indirect connection with it. The great major- 
ity of them are wholly free from it, and have 
always been. 


MONEY FROM BIG BUSINESS 


"porno the boss makes his big money 
is from the business men and the big 
business interests who want political protec- 
tion or political favors. In every city these 
interests seek the boss and employ him. Some- 
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times he appears on their payroll, and some 
times he is there but does not appear. 

It is, for instance, generally known that 
John J. Mahon, of Baltimore, has, for some 
years, been a paid agent of a local bonding 
company. With some of these companies it 
is a matter of policy to employ, in as many 
cities as they can, either the boss or some one 
with sufficient political strength to swing 
municipal and state business. There are 
ways, too, in all the bigger cities by which 
large corporations manage financially to com- 
pensate the boss for his good will and assis- 
tance. Some times they pass him out a tip 
on the stock market, which he can play to 
advantage. In New York and Chicago, 
and in some cities of less size, great corpora- 
tions have on their staff a well-paid lawyer 
whose sole job is to look after their political 
interests, and who is picked because of his 
personal closeness to the boss and his ability 
to deal with him. And in the big cities the 
boss, too, has his confidential agent or lawyer 
who represents him in business negotiations 
with the corporations. 


KEPT UNDER COVER 


BVIOUSLY these negotiations are of a 
delicate and diplomatic nature. Both 
the corporation and the boss are interested 
in keeping them “under cover.” Both sides 
watch their step with considerable care. 
Neither wants, except in rare cases, to deal 
directly with the other. Both employ inter- 
mediaries who can be absolutely trusted and 
who profit from the transaction. 
The head of the corporation puts the mat- 
ter in the hands of his lawyer, and he does not 
want to know anything about it. He wants 
no report from the lawyer. He studiously 
avoids hearing any details or names. He 
gives him no instructions except in a general 
way and the conversation between them could 
be heard by all the world and published with- 
out harm—so long as the winks, nods, and 
facial expressions are not shown on the screen. 
He takes extreme care to keep himself in a 
position whereby he can go before any Legis- 
lative or Congressional investigation com- 
mittee and, under oath, swear that at no time 
and in no way has he or his corporation ever 
spent a single dollar for political favors. 
Often, the head of the corporation does not 
even talk to his political lawyer—but, so keen 
is his desire to keep his heart pure, that a 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA BOSS, COL. J. M. GUFFY 


At the informal gathering of the chiefs at French Lick, 
Indiana, lately, where Charles F. Murphy of New York, 
Tom Taggart of Indiana, and George Brennan of Illinois 
met to discuss details of the coming Presidential campaign, 
Colonel Guffy represented the Pennsylvania Democratic 
machine. He backed up Murphy on the latter’s desire for 
a “wet plank” and opposed Tom Taggart who knows his 
state at the primaries and knows it dry 


trusted vice-president, or his regular counsel 
will do the talking and O. K. without question, 
the political lawyer’s bill for services and 
expenses. The idea is to secure the aid of 
the boss, but to put as many fences between 
the head of the company and the boss as 
possible. 

And the boss shares this feeling. He does 
not want to do his own dealing, or his own 


collecting. Every boss has his confidential 
agent, who makes the arrangement and col- 
lects the fee. The thing has been system- 
atized, so that the risk of exposure is reduced 
to a minimum, and both boss and corporation 
president can look each other in the eye, on 
the witness stand, and swear that they never 
saw each other before and have had no deal- 
ings. 


‘ 


BIG “PICKINGS” AT LEGISLATURE 


HE big “pickings” of the boss come 
during the sessions of the State Legisla- 
tures. There is no question about that. As 
has been explained, the State Legislatures are 
the supreme governing bodies in their states, 
with complete control of the revenue raising 
and taxation machinery, as well as the power 
to grant charters and amend and repeal ex- 
isting laws. It also has been shown that 
by reason of the inertia of the voters and 
their reluctance to participate in the prim- 
ary elections, the bosses can and do nomi- 
nate and elect to the legislatures practi- 
cally whom they please and, in every legisla- 
tive body in the country, dominate and con- 
trol a considerable block of deliverable votes 
of delegates who will, as the politicians are 
fond of saying, stand up on their chairs and 
vote aye when they get the word. 

It is in the legislatures that the local busi- 
ness interests are most exposed to attack. 
Big business breathes easier when the sessions 
are over. All sorts of bills of which they are 
afraid are introduced. Some of them rep- 
resent more or less genuine efforts of delegates 
to regulate, restrict, or raise money for. the 
state; others, merely “bell ringers” framed 
by the politicians for the purpose of making 
it necessary for the corporations to deal with 
them. And sometimes the corporations have 
little private bills of their own which they 
want slipped through quietly. In all these 
matters the boss is needed. : Things cannot 
be slipped through without him knowing it. 
Nor can the corporations, the racing interests, 
the moving-picture interésts, the department 
stores, or any business combination often defeat 
bills aimed to injure them without -‘ taking in” 
the boss or some legislative agent of the boss. 


7 


TWO EXCEPTIONS TO.RULE | | 


WO exceptions must be made to this. 
One is the rare instance when an aroused 
public opinion, led by the néwspapers, forces 
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through or kills measures even when fought 
by both boss and corporations; the second 
is the Anti-Saloon League. The Anti-Saloon 
League can and does in a number of States 
both pass and defeat bills with the machine 
and the corporations and the newspapers all 
on the other side. In some States—notably 
Ohio—the Anti-Saloon League takes complete 
control of the Legislature, selects its presid- 
ing officers, frames its committees, and runs it, 
regardless of either or both machines. 

The reason it can do this is because it does 
not hold aloof from politics and primaries, as 
do the majority of the people who deplore 
its power, but rolls up its sleeves, gets right 
down into the political ring and fights the 
machine tooth and nail. By threats of 
political vengeance at the general election, 
by cajolery and promises of support, and 
through its activity and force becoming in 
the country districts the balance of power be- 
tween the parties, it compels the nomination 
of candidates who will “vote right’”’ on League 
measures, or extracts pledges from machine 
candidates that they will do so. 


LEAGUE IS MACHINE 


N OTHER words, the League is a political 
machine, of which the State superinten- 


dent is the boss and the pastors of the support- 
ing churches are the ward executives and 


county leaders. There is, of course, no 
reason why business men of any city or state, 
or the Anti-Prohibitionists, or the racing 
people, or any other group who think the same 
way and have a common interest, or just the 
voters who are in favor of clean politics and 
against bosses and corporations who deal with 
each other, cannot also organize machines 
and exert the same kind of influence. There 
is no reason why they cannot do it, but they 
do not do it. Either it is too much trouble, 
or it takes too much time and money, or they 
do not care sufficiently, or they have nota 
cause for which they can publicly appeal, or 
there is some other reason, and they would 
rather not make the effort. 


HOW BOSSES COULD BE BEATEN 


HE point | want to make is that if the 
legitimate business interests of a state, 
with legitimate issues at stake, adopted Anti- 
Saloon League methods, they could drive 
bosses out of legislative lobbies and pretty 
nearly starve them to death. It is all a 
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question of energy. To the business man, to 
the average voter, the very idea of going 
through the strenuousity of the long struggle, 
coupled with innate distaste for the game and 
almost complete ignorance of it, makes the 
thing unthinkable. And so, they take the 
other way—the easy way, and either deal with 
the boss or let him run politics as he will. 

The legislative session is the harvest season 
with all the bosses, big and little. They all 
meet there—the big city boss with his big 
block of voters and the individual county 
bosses with their little blocks of hand- 
picked delegates. They trade, and deal, 
and dicker, join forces and get on opposite 
sides over the multitudinous measures that 
touch some financial nerves somewhere. It 
is a great game—bosses and lobbyists, and 
lawyers, and hangers-on—they all flock to 
the State Capitol. The delegates, supposed 
to represent the people, are pulled and hauled, 
bought and sold, individually and in blocks, 
persuaded or tricked. The independent dele- 
gates are always in a small minority. 


STATE BOSSES GET IN GAME 


HE big State bosses, who are not in 
politics for money, get in the game, too, 
and either are there in person or have their 
agents. Political measures get tied up with 
financial bills, party platform pledges are 
sidetracked for pet corporation babies—the 
whole thing is a glorious tangle. All the 
bosses and lobbyists and lawyers and inter- 
ested agents sweat and fight and curse and 
try to get “in on” as many things as they can 
—make hay while the legislative sun shines. 
Mingled with them are the Anti-Saloon 
League agents, the worried and bewildered 
representatives of societies and organizations 
for civic betterment, reformers of one sort or 
another, women who want to get their 
“rights,” heads of State institutions anxious 
about their annual appropriations and a 
variety of others. It is a bewildering whirl 
toward the last, when the legislative calendars 
are choked, the files bulge with bills, and the 
crisis approaches. But the boss is not 
bewildered. He knows his way around. He 
keeps close tab on the bills in which he is 
interested, knows exactly their status all the 
time, checks up on the roll call, keeps his 
votes .in line, and usually comes out of the 
session with a practically perfect score—and 
no one knows how much money. 
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Changes in the Law? 


By ROBERT H. MONTGOMERY, C. P. A. 


NE of the strangest paradoxes 

in history is that alert and able 

American business men pay 

less attention to the largest 

item in their expense accounts 

than they do to the smallest item. The larg- 

est item is Federal taxes and they laugh about 

it (perhaps a little shamefacedly) and say 

they guess it’s one of the products of the war 

and can’t be helped. They just don’t know 

how much their tax bills were last year nor 

how much they will be next year. They 

hope, but are not sure, that many of the 

doubtful items for the year 1917 are pretty 

well settled. They will inquire. They do 
not know. 

This condition has existed since 1917 and 
will continue to exist unless the said alert 
and able business men get busy. The fact 
is that most of the uncertainty was, and is, 
unnecessary. 

The principles of the income tax are quite 
simple; the reasons most business men know 
so little about their tax liability are that they 
refuse to read the law or the regulations, or 
the explanations of the law and the regu- 
lations which can readily be secured. It has 
been said so many times that there is some- 
thing mysterious and dreadful about Federal 
taxes that business men refuse to get ac- 
quainted even with the rudiments of the tax. 

A Chinese merchant in America who had 
tried without success to collect a bill finally 
wrote, “If you do not pay promptly, I will do 
something which will cause you the utmost 
astonishment.” That’s the Treasury and the 
tired business man. The Treasury wrote 
him such a letter several years ago and he 
has been scared ever since. 

The business man not only fails to read 
and study the tax laws but he tacitly ap- 
proves the writing of a new law every year, 


and it is the new law which is the real reason 
for most tax troubles. There are complica- 
tions and insoluble problems, but they were 
and are largely unnecessary. But that is 
water over the dam. Is there any good rea- 
son for continuing and multiplying the 
troubles, or is a tax holiday preferable? The 
business man can almost see the end of his 
war tax troubles, but, if he doesn’t look out, 
equally annoying post-war tax troubles will 
take their place. 

If the old 1913 law had not been radically 
changed, almost every taxpayer in the coun- 
try would by this time have read it at least 
once. Taxpayers who started to read the 
first law did not have time to finish it before 
another and a longer one came along. It 
was like trying to keep up with the Treaty of 
Versailles. Most people haven’t read it yet. 

Because of our unnecessarily complicated 
Federal income tax laws, a vast number of 
returns contain one or more honest mistakes. 
The average taxpayer is apt to overpay rather 
than underpay. A more general study of the 
law therefore would seem to be a profitable 
task for taxpayers to undertake. 

After Congress passes an income tax law 
(there have been five in ten years), it takes 
two years to discover that much of it cannot 
be understood. Then a new law is passed 
which explains some of the mysteries of the 
preceding law. But each new law has its 
own mysteries and always will have, unless 
a change is made in the system under which 
our Federal laws are passed. We are due 
to have a new law in 1924. The House will 
pass a bill. The Senate cannot originate a 
bill of its own, but as a sample of what it can 
do, in 1921 it added 833 amendments to 
the bill which passed the House. The two 
Houses appoint a joint committee. They 
trade. Judging by results, they trade with 








their eyes shut and their ears close to the 
(political) ground. The result will be that 
the 1924 law will compare favorably with its 
five predecessors in quantity of words and 
lack of intelligence. When you find difficul- 
ties with the law, blame Congress—don’t 
blame the Treasury. 

Under all of our income tax laws, it has 
been incredibly easy to reduce taxes, except 
when dealing with earned income such as that 
derived from professions and active business. 
It’s what Gladstone called “lazy incomes,” 
and similar “unearned” profits which have 
escaped or could have escaped tax, if the 
recipients had consulted those learned in the 
law. It is not, however, fair to say that those 
who reduced their taxes evaded the law. It 
can’t be called evasion when the law is strictly 
followed. 


NO TAX TROUBLES FOR IDLE RICH 


T IS rather too bad that the idle rich 
should not have Federal tax troubles. 
They do not even have to devise curious and 
somewhat complicated means of reducing 
taxes; they merely buy any old kind of tax- 
exempt securities. Those who inherit wealth 
may have to suffer from inheritance taxes, 
but such taxes also can be avoided if the 
deceased had expert advice. 

Unfortunately, there is little prospect of 
any radical change in the present system 
which imposes undue burdens on those who 
are in active business or in the professions, 
and yet if business and professional men 
would unite in pointing out the unfairness 
of the present law, and its partisan character, 
it is within the range of possibility that the 
industrious might be as generously dealt with 
as has been the case with the idle rich. It 
would be fair to pass tax worries and tax pay- 
ing over to those who have, in the past, been 
relieved from such worries, but for some 
unknown reason it doesn’t seem to be feasible. 
In looking ahead five years, it is safe to say 
that tax-exempt bonds will continue to be 
tax-exempt and that the surtax rates will 
continue high enough practically to force the 
idle rich to buy bonds of that character. 

There has been a lot of talk about differ- 
entiating between “earned” and “unearned” 
incomes as in England, but the only tangible 
result so far is a discrimination against earned 
income. It is too bad that those in receipt 
of earned income do not worry their con- 
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gressmen until a reasonable and logical dif- 
ferentiation is adopted. It can be done. 


TAX LAW CRUDITIES AND DEFECTS 


HE fact of the matter is that the income 

tax is fair enough in itself, much the 
fairest and surest way of raising a lot of 
money, but the details and administration 
of the law are woefully crude. For some 
strange reason our law-makers have built up 
an entirely different system from that worked 
out in Great Britain over scores of years. 
Instead we have had new laws in 1913, 1916, 
1917, 1918, 1921, and we are now threatened 
with an entirely new law in 1924. 

When the statement is made that the 
business man now knows most of his war- 
tax troubles, consideration is given to the 
effort which the Treasury made to clear up the 
year 1917 by April 1, 1923, and the attempt 
now being made to clear up the year 1918 
before March 15, 1924. Of course, many 
thousands of 1917 cases are still being dis- 
puted and litigated and many thousands of 
1918 cases will be undetermined on March 15, 
1924, but, by and large, most business men 
now know the worst that can happen to them 
up to date. There are few unsettled prob- 
lems affecting the years 1919 to 1922 which 
did not have their inception in one of the 
earlier years, so that a final settlement for 
1917 or 1918 usually settles the later years. 
It has been a sorry mess, as heretofore stated, 
and largely an unnecessary one. The vari- 
ous laws radically differed from each other 
and each one tried to cover a multitude of 
details. The result was chaos or as nearly 
chaos as can be imagined without a complete 
breakdown. The two administrations which 
had the handling of these laws did nobly. 
The laws would have been different and better 
if the Senate and House Committees had left 
the writing of technical statutes to experi- 
enced and technical men. And the adminis- 
tration of the laws would have been vastly 
easier if there had been no attempt to antici- 
pate each taxable item and each possible 
deduction. As is always the case, the ex- 
pected does not always happen. There are 
literally tens of thousands of items which are 
individual ones, and an income tax law would 
have to be as big as the Bible to cover them 
in detail. 

Immediately after the passage of one of 
the laws a tax specialist who found one section 
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ambiguous went to Washington to have it 
explained. He saw the man in charge of the 
regulations which were being prepared and 
received this bit of humor: “I am sorry we 
can’t tell you what that section means. It is 
true that it admits of three interpretations, 
but it was drafted in conference. Mr. Blank, 
who wrote it as a compromise, has forgotten 
just what was intended and no one else knows 
anything about it.” And from that day to 
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that the section was a part of the House bill 
which was abandoned by the Senate and 
someone inadvertently neglected to delete 
that particular section. 


SUGGESTING REMEDIES 


S IT is not the taxing system itself which 

is wrong, it may be asked what specific 
items of legislation will help most in bringing 
about a better understanding of the system. 


A RESIDENCE UNSHADOWED BY TAX TROUBLES 


It is the owners of such demesnes as these that experience little trouble with the Federal taxes. 
What Gladstone termed “lazy incomes” and Lloyd George fulminated against as ‘“‘unearned incre- 
ment” leave the possessors thereof free from the trouble of devising complicated means of tax reducing 


this Mr. Blank hasn’t been able to remember 
what it did mean. 

It would not complicate things very much 
if the Senate and House were to differ only on 
rates and taxable objects, but it does matter 
a lot when they actually disagree on minor 
items. 

One section in the 1917 law has caused 
more trouble to the Treasury and to tax- 
payers than any other five sections combined. 
No official statement has ever been made 
explaining why it was there at all since it 
doesn’t fit in with other sections, but an 
honest Treasury employee has admitted 


First, a law about one fourth as long as the 


present one. Most of the technical stuff can 
be eliminated. The law should provide 
shortly that net income is to be taxed. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue should 
have wide discretion in determining net 
income. No definition of net income which 
will fit all cases is possible. Instead of recog- 
nizing this condition, as developed by the 
earlier laws, Congress, in each new law, adds 
another dozen pages to an already involved 
definition and thus merely multiplies the 
confusion. 


Second. Taxpayers suffer because the 








Bureau of Internal Revenue is housed in a 
dozen different buildings in Washington and 
it takes two or three months, instead of two 
or three days, to pass papers from one_build- 
ing to another. For four years Congress has 
known that economical or proper administra- 
tion under existing conditions is impossible. 
Most of the thousands of employees and price- 
less records are in the old temporary “paper”’ 
buildings erected for war uses in 1918. If the 
buildings should suddenly burn down, it might 
cost the Government a billion dollars. Some 
taxpayers would benefit. 

Third. Obviously a short and clear law 
will give the Commissioner more discretion, 
and this discretion must be exercised by and 
delegated to highly skilled men of judicial 
temperament. As in England they should 
have the honor and respect of the public and 
be proud and glad to keep their jobs. Salaries 
must be high—much higher than at present— 
and the tenure of office must depend solely on 
good conduct. This is not a dream. It isa 
plain, practical problem, political at present, 
it is true; but if the business men of the coun- 
try will deal with it as a political problem to 
be settled in a business way it can be put 
over at the next session of Congress. 

There is too much lack of codperation be- 
tween the offices of local Collectors of Inter- 
nal Revenue and the Commissioner in Wash- 
ington. The Collectors are political ap- 
pointees and are under local personal bonds, 
so that they are frequently arbitrary in their 
dealings with taxpayers. In many cases 
payment is demanded when nothing is due, 
and in thousands of cases payment is locally 
demanded when taxpayers have convinced 
the Commissioner in Washington that noth- 
ing is due. 

A taxpayer’s return was examined by a 
revenue agent and an over-assessment for a 
certain year indicated. Within the statutory 
period he filed a claim for refund. Shortly 
after the statutory period had expired, his 
claim was returned by the local Collector, with 
a notation that due to some irregularity in the 
affidavit, the claim could not be accepted. 


He replied to the Collector’s letter as 
follows: 


Your letter of April 10 received and contents 
noted. Although this claim was in your hands for 
a year before the statute of limitations barred it, 
it is noted that its irregularity has only just come 
to your attention. 
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However, you will be interested to know that I 
received a cheque covering this refund of taxes 
about six months ago, so that the status of the 
claim is now immaterial. 


Another defect in tax legislation is the 
complete lack of continuity in administration 
and control of changes in the law which affect 
administration. The Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue should be a skilled technical 
administrator of the class of the Assistant 
Secretary of State who continues without 
regard to political upheavals and without 
whom the State Department would almost 
fail to function. 


POSITION OF THE COURTS 


NFORTUNATELY the Courts cannot 

change an inequitable section of the 
law when it is reasonably plain. Justice 
Hough (U. S. Cir. Ct. of Appeals 2nd Circuit) 
in Edwards v. Slocum et al. (Mrs. Sage’s 
Estate) said: 


Assuming this as truth, the taxpayer perceives 
that the “net estate,” which is practically synony- 
mous with taxable estate, is to receive augmenta- 
tion by an unknown amount, which renders its 
own figures unknown; but this baffles arithmetic, 
so he has recourse to an algebraic formula, which 
has played an unduly prominent part in the argu- 
ments at bar. 

We have treated this formula in a footnote: It is 
only legally important in that it has provided the 
argument that any method of taxation, or of work- 
ing out taxes that requires so much algebra “must 
be wrong.” We need not go so far, but do hold 
that the presumption is that Congress intended a 
simpler method—one that a plain man could under- 
stand. Algebraic formule are not lightly to be 
imputed to legislators. 


On the whole the Courts have dealt very 
well with the difficult sections of the law; 
but the minor technicalities of the law are too 
much for some taxpayers. 

Feeling very much aggrieved over the high 
taxes he had paid, a taxpayer accompanied 
by his counsel appeared for conference at the 
Treasury Department. The conferee, a very 
fair minded and sympathetic man, listened 
most attentively to the statements made. 
Finally, when it came his time to talk he 
turned to the taxpayer and first remarked, 
“1 would like to give you 210 (meaning a 
relief section of the law) but this, | guess, is 
not possible.” 
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A strange look came into the tax payer’s 
eyes but he said nothing. 

After the conference was over and the con- 
feree had gone, he turned to his counsel and 
said, “ Was that fellow referring to the bore 
of a rifle when he said 210?” 

As a partial offset against the technicalities 
of the law, the uncertainties of the amounts 
to be paid, and the fear of repeated further 
assessments, the 1917 and subsequent laws 
have provided substantial measures of relief, 
and the relief consists of money as well as 
freedom from worry. Under sections 210 of 
the 1917 law and 327 and 328 of the 1918 and 
1921 laws any taxpayer who felt that its 
excess profits taxes were excessive and who 
could show an abnormal position as com- 
pared with other taxpayers in the same busi- 
ness, could apply for a reduction in its tax. 
Many taxpayers have taken advantage of this 
provision of the law, and a large measure of 
relief has been granted. The provision does 
not apply to 1922 and subsequent years 
(because the excess profits tax ceased to be 
effective December 31, 1921) but it is not too 
late to apply for relief for prior years. 

The other “relief” possibility is found in 
section 1312 of the present law, which em- 
powers the Commissioner and taxpayers to 
enter into an agreement for final determina- 
tion of taxes. This provision of the law has 
been availed of in some cases, but is not feasi- 
ble in as many cases as it should be because 
of the actual uncertainties regarding what is 
due or is alleged to be due under the various 
laws. It is not hard to make the agree- 
ment after a definite amount is agreed to 
be due. The difficulty is in determining the 
amount. 

Of course, some taxpayers pursue claims 
which are improper. At a hearing before 
representatives of the Treasury Department 
in a recent tax case, an attorney expounded 
at length as to why his client should be al- 
lowed a certain valuation which he had 
claimed in his return. He rose from his chair, 
stamped his feet, waved his arms in the air 
and waxed eloquent. “My client is being 
robbed, the United States Government is 
taxing him mercilessly and unjustly,” he 
exclaimed in a high pitched voice. Other and 
more furious charges poured forth while his 
auditors sat patiently awaiting the end. He 
had made not the faintest impression. Fin- 
ally, in the middle of a sentence, appreciating 
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he had arrived nowhere, he stopped, wiped 
his brow, and said, “Oh, well, | knew you 
wouldn’t allow it, but my client insisted | 
come and argue the question, so | came.”’ 

In another case a corporation claimed that 
a lot of special castings were obsolete and of 
no value. At the hearing the attorney for 
the corporation asked one of the officers to 
describe the castings. He did so and then 
added that the last time they were moved it 
was deemed advisable to paint them, in 
order to arrest deterioration. The officer 
was unable to convince the Treasury represen- 
tative that worthless castings would be 
painted. 


CLAIMING THE TAXPAYER’S’- RIGHTS 


HE Treasury is now very strict in dealing 
with taxpayers. It must be so. Even 
though there are many silly and unnecessary 
things in the law, the Treasury is given little 
discretion. It must enforce the law as it 
reads, not as it should read. It is not true 
that the income tax makes liars. It is the 
laws which are responsible for most of the mis- 
takes which are made. Taxpayers should 
insist on all of the rights which are given to 
them under the law, even in those rare in- 
stances where the law is too liberal. It is not 
an evasion of the law to adapt oneself to it 
and thereby pay less tax. One of our best 
federal judges highly commended a taxpayer 
who worked out a legal plan to save taxes. 
The judge said the taxpayer was very 
properly looking after the interests of his 
family. 
For instance, if you owned investment pro- 


_perty which showed you a profit, the 1921 


law permitted you to exchange that property 
for similar property without paying any tax 
on the transaction. If you had bought an 
oil stock for ten cents a share and prior to 
January 1, 1923, it was worth ten dollars a 
share, you could have exchanged it for Penn- 
sylvania Railroad stock and paid no tax unless 
and until you sold the railroad stock. But 
you had to exchange real estate for real 
estate, stocks for stocks, bonds for bonds. 
It was an unnecessary and unscientific thing 
to allow, and the law was amended to 
prohibit it after January 1, 1923. You can, 


however (and very properly) still reorganize 
your business and issue all kinds of new 
securities to yourself without paying any tax 
at the time. 
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If investment securities you have held for 
two years show a large profit, you can sell 
them and pay a maximum tax of 123 per cent. 
on the gain. This is not unreasonable, and 
there is no immediate prospect of this provi- 
sion being repealed. 

The law specifically permits the deduction 
of all expenses which are necessary in one’s 
trade or business which includes business 
traveling expenses as well as business books 
and magazines. The winnings of successful 
gamblers, bootleggers, and burglars are taxa- 
ble but their deductions are necessarily lim- 
ited. The Treasury has ruled that a tip toa 
waiter is under certain circumstances a busi- 
ness expense, but that a tip to a janitor of an 
office building is not a business expense. The 
Treasury is wrong. 

Interest paid on borrowed money is a 
deduction even though the money was 
borrowed to buy automobiles. Taxes on 
residences and luxury taxes are deducti- 
ble. 

Losses due to casualties are deductible. 
The breaking of a window in your house by a 
storm; the breaking of a vase by a child are 
casualties. The law says “losses sustained 
during the taxable year of property not con- 
nected with the trade or business . . . if 
arising from . . . casualty” are deductible. 
Taxpayers therefore should deduct all losses 
arising from any casualty. 

The law also allows losses arising from any 
transaction entered into for profit. If the 
bet you lost on the election was a transaction 
entered into for profit, you may be able to 
deduct your loss. The Treasury holds that 
only those gambling losses which are incurred 
in countries where gambling is lawful are de- 
ductible; but the ruling is now being ques- 
tioned by taxpayers. Contributions to chari- 
table, educational, or religious organizations 
up to 15 per cent. of one’s income are de- 
ductible. 


CLAIMING BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT 


F THERE is someone in your local bank 

who understands the law, you should con- 
sult him. But, remember, that there are 
many doubtful points of procedure. Many 
who have followed the Treasury regulations 
blindly for the last five years have lost hea- 
vily. If you will merely report the doubtful 
items of income and deduct the doubtful items 
of expenditures you are in a position later on 


to take advantage of changes in regulations 
and favorable court decisions. The most 
that can happen to you will be to receive a 
bill for additional taxes. If you decide to pay 
instead of fight, endorse on your cheque: 
“This payment is made under protest, solely 
to prevent the imposition of penalties.’ 
After payment, file claim for refund. Any 
bank will supply you with a copy of the official 
form. 

No penalty of any nature can be imposed 
on the taxpayer who follows the foregoing 
procedure. 

If you think you reported too much income 
or too few deductions in 1918, you must file 
a claim for refund before March 15, 1924. 
The law allows five years after the return was 
due. 

Under all conditions, pay by cheque and 
preserve the paid cheques. In New York 
City the Collector holds millions of dollars of 
unidentified funds. Recently a taxpayer 
who had paid his 1917 tax in 1918 had to pay 
it again in 1921 because he had destroyed his 
paid cheques and could not prove the first 
payment. 


THE FUTURE 


F THERE must be a new law in 1924, it 

should be cut down to about one fourth 
the length of the present law. It should 
eliminate a vast volume of detail, state gen- 
eral principles, and leave much discretion to 
the Commissioner. It should provide for an 
independent tribunal with full discretion. 
The present Committee on Appeals and 
Review does not meet this need. And then 
taxpayers should exact a solemn commitment 
from Republican and Democratic politicians 
alike to stop monkeying with the new law 
until each taxpayer has had a fair chance 
to read and digest it. This will take ten 
years. 

Better still, it might be possible to secure 
pledges from Congressmen to leave the pres- 
ent law alone, but this seems hardly feasible. 
Perhaps in the presidential campaign of 1924, 
however, it would be possible to bring pressure 
of this sort to bear. Heretofore, taxpayers 
who have attempted to influence Congress- 
men regarding tax matters have been charged 
with personal and selfish interests. The 
charges sometimes have been right. In 
other cases the charges have been unfounded. 
But if taxpayers were merely to demand 
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that the craze 
for unneces- 
sary changes 
be handled 
as any crazy 
scheme should 
be handled, 
it may be pos- 
sible to secure 
a tax holiday. 

To sum up, 
individuals 
have little to 
look forward 
to for some 
years in tax 
reductions. 
We have too 
many spend- 
ers in Wash- 
ington. If a 
surplus from 
any cause 
arises, it will 
be spent in some new way. There will be an 
effort to relieve the profits from unincor- 
porated businesses from the large surtaxes. 
There will be a demand to increase the tax on 
corporations which do not pay out a reason- 
able part of their current profits in dividends. 
The demand has considerable merit when ap- 
plied to many corporations which have been 
investing surplus profits entirely outside 


frown. 


they are. 


IN THE SUNDAY CROWD 


Rubbing shoulders in the Sunday crowd is the man with the silk hat 
and moneyed air and the less smart individual with the worried 
One is rich and the Federal taxes never cause him a tremor. 
The other, possibly an able business man, is yet harried periodically 
by his tax bills although he could not tell you exactly how much 
The law is adequate for neither one nor the other 
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their present 
or future 
legitimate 
needs, and 
thus prevent- 
ing the impo- 
sition of any 
surtaxes at all 
on the indi- 
vidual stock- 
holders. A 
general sales 
tax need not 
be expected. 
Even its -pro- 
ponents would 
not want the 
kind of law 
which would 
emerge from 
the secret ses- 
sions of a con- 
ference com- 
mittee. There 
would be exempted from the tax every com- 
modity except those dealt in by non-voters! 

So the paradox will continue for a while. 
But let us hope that in 1933, the business man 
will not smile shamefacedly and say: “| don’t 
know how much my federal taxes were last 
year. I do know they were terrible, but | 
did not know how they were calculated. | 
did not have time to read the new law.” 


THE CENTRE OF THE FEDERAL TAX SYSTEM 
At the Treasury Department day after day appear the aggrieved tax-payers and their counsels 


to battle for reductions in their taxes. 


and capable business men. 


And day after day they leave, still aggrieved and 
completely mystified to remain so till the next time comes. 


They are, for the most part, alert 


Yet the law is such that even experts can make nothing of it 
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THE SOURCE ITSELF 
A field of Indian poppies from which the Indian opium is made 


By WILLIAM McADOO 


(Chief City Magistrate, New York City) 


RUG addicts socially, economically, 
and individually are menacingly 
dangerous to this country. They 
increase the dangerously crimi- 
nal and dependent classes. | 

sit upon a bench in New York City from 
which I have seen thousands of these pitiful 
menaces to society, and no one could look 
upon them as frequently as I have without ac- 
quiring an abiding zeal for the abolition of the 
drug habit. But the abolition is not merely 
a matter of passing laws or enforcing them— 
it must be a matter of international codpera- 
tion. The way to stop the 
dopester in New York or 
Chicago is to plow up the 
poppy fields of Turkey and 
Persia. , 

Something has been done. 
More yet remains to do. 
What has been done has been 
largely at the instigation of 
the United States. When this 
country took over the govern- 
ment of the Philippines, it was -- 
discovered that the natives 


were addicted to the smoking of opium’ and 
this matter was brought to universal attention 
by Bishop Brent. It was largely through his 
agitation that a convention to deal with the 
opium question was called. It was held at 
The Hague. Bishop Brent presided. All the 
nations having colonies in the Far East were 
invited and the great drug manufacturing 
nations were also asked to that convention. 
Out of this meeting came what was called 
the Hague Opium Treaty of 1912, under 
which all the countries, who were signatories to 
that convention, agreed progressively to stop 
the smoking of opium in the 
East, to limit the production 
of opium generally, and to 
get all other nations who 
were not present at that con- 
vention to sign the conven- 
tion. Turkey and Persia, 
the great producing countries 
from which opium of high 
morphine content comes, 
that is, drug opium, were not 
there. . Since that time. cer- . 
tain other countries have 
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signed the convention. Some have not only 
have signed the convention, but they have 
local legislation in effect to carry it out. 
Just about the time the countries of Europe 
were getting ready to carry out the provisions 
of that convention, the World War of 1914 
broke out. 

The great producing countries are India, 
China, Persia, and Turkey. 

China is the greatest opium smoking coun- 
try in the world. As far back as 1840 when 
the opium war was fought between China and 
Great Britain, the Chinese Government was 
endeavoring to prevent the drug from being 
imported into the country. When the British 
won the war and insisted on their right to 
import opium into China from India, the 
Emperor of China being asked and urged by 
the British Government to license the trade 
said: ' 
“It is true I cannot prevent the introduc- 
tion of the flowing poison. Gain seeking and 
corrupt men will, for profits and sensuality, defy 
my wishes; but nothing will induce me to 
derive a revenue from the vice and misery 
of my people.” This was the Emperor who 
paid ten million dollars out of the royal 
treasury for the cargoes of the British ships 
and had them destroyed. 

The war between England and China ended 
in 1842 by treaty. China offered practically 
no resistance to the naval forces of Great 


Britain, but the Chinese law continued against © 


opium. In spite of this, in 1880, there was 
smuggled into China, 96,839 piculs (a picul 
weighs something more than 33 pounds). 
Nevertheless toward the end of the Manchu 
dynasty China had made great strides in pro- 
hibiting opium growing in China and in en- 
forcing the laws against its importation. 
Under the old Empress from about 1909 
to 1916, it was made punishable by death to 
grow opium in China, and if one man in a 
community was found growing it, in some 
cases the whole village was burned, and if a 
man was found smoking opium his fine was so 
heavy that he had often to sell his children 
into slavery to get money to pay the fine. 
Then came the present condition, the 
central government impotent, a mere shell, 
the military chiefs finding themselves with- 
out revenue are now compelling the planting 
of field after field with poppies. They find 
that the easiest and most feasible method of 
raising revenues (really outlaw plunder). | 
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have been shown letters in the possession of 
the Secretariat of the Geneva Council, from 
individuals and societies in China, dated 
last year, in which they state that men are 
put in prison on one pretext or another, when 
the real reason is that they refuse to grow the 
poppy. Conditions in that country are now 
at their worst so far as opium is concerned 
and there is a dearth of food acreage because 
so much land has been given up to the culti- 
vation of this plant. 

Also there is some reason to believe that, 
while since 1913 India has refused to send 
opium to China, a good deal goes in- 
dividually through Japan. Of late years 
Japan began to demand from India much 
larger quantities of opium than she had ever 
before received. Additional opium to that 
grown there was smuggled into China by way 
of Formosa and the foreign post office. Be- 
fore the Washington Conference of 1922, 
China did not control the foreign post offices. 
The big shipments of raw opium into Japan, a 
comparatively non-addict country, is sus- 
picious. What does she do with the manu- 
factured drugs? To what countries and to 
what extent is smuggling into China carried 
on? China in the midst of disorder has gone 
back to the evils of the drug habit far more 
than for many years past. 

Smoking opium is common not alone in 
China, but the Chinese have carried it into 
the Chinese Archipelago and wherever Chinese 
labor is found. Some statisticians estimate 
that one fourth of the entire 400,000,000 
population of China are smokers. Opium 
smoking has made its appearance in this 
country from the Chinese quarter in San 
Francisco and then spread to New York and 
other large cities; but as the police of these 
cities know, opium smoking has been steadily 
declining in this country, so far as people of 
nations other than the Chinese are concerned. 
For one reason, taking the drug, for instance, 
in the form of heroin does not require resort 
to some secluded place as the opium dens 
hidden away in the Chinatowns and other 
parts of a great city, and subject to being 
raided and those found there exposed. The 
Indian Government has a law against the ex- 
port of opium to any country that has a law 
against smoking. That prevents its direct 
export to China and its export to the Philip- 
pines, but to most other countries in the East, 
India can still export, for they have no laws 
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against smoking. Also India grows opium 
for her own use. 

India grows opium of a low grade, a low 
morphine content. Her exported opium is 
used for smoking, and a certain proportion of 
her crop is reserved each year for internal con- 
sumption. The laboring classes who do the 
heavy physical work in that tropical climate, 
the men, for instance, who beat the jungles for 
game, the Mahouts who drive the hunting ele- 
phants will go all day long with very little food 
if they can have two or three pellets which 
they carry in a little bag in their belts. The 
opium for eating is clarified and poured out 
into pans and mixed up into some form of 
paste likea gum. It is not prepared as opium 
is prepared for smoking. It is not boiled or 
mixed with any chemicals. It was claimed 
that it did not come under the articles agreed 
upon in the international convention of 1912, 
because it was not “prepared opium’’ those 
being the words used. On this there was a 
dispute at the recent conference. The French 
delegate claimed that the words “prepared 
opium’”’ included this mixture foreating. The 
Indian delegate claimed that “prepared 
opium” did not mean opium used for eating, 
and in that way the internal use of opium in 
India did not come under the limitations of 
the 1912 convention. 

At the Conference in May 1923, India, 
cognizant of the fact that she has been re- 
garded with suspicion in the light of past his- 
tory, led the way for restriction of opium 
in countries where smoking is outlawed, 
but that does not meet the evil in various 
forms and universal practice. The resolu- 
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tions on which the Council acted were 
those presented by the American delegates. 
The United States was represented by the 
Hon. Stephen G. Porter, Chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives, and by Bishop Brent and 
Surgeon-General Blue. The American dele- 
gates presented the following resolutions which 
were the subject of the entire debate: 


1. If the purpose of the Hague Convention is to 
be achieved according to its spirit and true intent, 
it must be recognized that the use of opium prod- 
ucts for other than medicinal and scientific pur- 
poses is an abuse and not legitimate. 

2. In order to prevent the abuse of these drugs, 
it is necessary to exercise the control of the pro- 
duction of raw opium in such a manner that there 
will be no surplus available for non-medicinal and 
non-scientific purposes. 


The advisory Committee of the Council re- 
ported these proposals with reservations as to 
the Hague Convention of 1912. They also 
submitted the following: That 


(1) The governments of the states in which mor- 
phine, heroin, or cocaine and their respective salts 
are manufactured and the governments of the 
states in which raw opium or the coca leaf is pro- 
duced for export for the purpose of such manufac- 
ture; 

(2) The governments having territories in which 
the use of prepared opium is temporarily continued 
under the provisions of Chapter II of the Conven- 
tion, and the Government of the Republic of China, 
to enter into immediate negotiations (by nominat- 
ing representatives to form a committee or com- 
mittees, or otherwise) to consider whether, with a 
view to giving the fullest possible effect to the 
Convention of 1912, agreements could not now 
be reached between them: 

(a) As to a limitation of the amounts of mor- 
phine, heroin, or cocaine and their respective salts 
to be manufactured; as to a limitation of the 
amounts of raw opium and the coca leaf to be im- 
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ported for that purpose and for other medicinal 
and scientific purposes; and as to a limitation of the 
production of raw opium and the coca leaf for ex- 
port to the amount required for such medicinal 
and scientific purposes. The latter limitation. is 
not to be deemed to apply to the production and 
export of raw opium for the purpose of smoking 
in those territories where that practice is tempor- 
arily continued under the provisions of Chapter I] 
of the Convention; 

(b) As to a reduction of the amount of raw 
opium to be imported for the purpose of smoking 
in those territories where it is temporarily con- 
tinued, and as to the measures which should be 
taken by the Government of the Republic of China 
to bring about a suppression of the illegal produc- 
tion and use of opium in China. 


The Government of India asked for the 
following reservation to the above resolu- 
tion: 


The use of raw opium according to the estab- 
lished practice in India and its production for such 
use are not illegitimate under the Convention. 


which means that India is to be allowed to 
grow opium and use it within her own boun- 
daries according to the established practice, 
which is that of eating it. These reservations 
are intended to permit the production in 
India, for example, of opium to supply the 
natives who eat it and to continue to export 
it to those countries where smoking of it is 
allowed and not forbidden by law, and to other 
countries for manufacture. In the opinion 
of this writer, this is a grave weakness. 

In the East, then, China has slipped back to- 
ward its worst days of opium use. Japan, 
which uses little opium, handles a good deal. 
India grows it, uses it, and exports it to cer- 
tain countries. The Philippines neither grow, 
import, nor use opium except for purely 
medicinal purposes. All the rest of the East 
buys and smokes opium in varying degrees— 
not a very encouraging picture of mankind to 
contemplate. 

Except for its interest to mankind in general 
and the Philippines in particular, the opium 
that is grown in India and China does not 
affect the United States, nor Europe to any 
great degree. The drug addicts of Europe 
and the United States get their supplies 
chiefly from Turkey and Persia. There is a 
particular reason for this. 

The opiums of different countries are dis- 
tinguished in the market as to their quality 
and value. 
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They are rated according to the morphic 
content; those producing the largest per cent. 
being the most valuable, especially for expor- 
tation to this country and to Europe. Turkish 
opium, which is that most used in the 
United States to produce morphine and other 
by-products, contains from 10 to I5 per 
cent. of morphine. Persian opium contains 
8 to 13 per cent.; Indian, 3 to4 per cent., 
and in some parts of that country 6 to 7 
per cent.; Chinese, 3 to 7 per cent. The 
opium users in the Far and Near East, like the 
whiskey drinkers aforetime, have their favorite 
brands of the drug for smoking and eating, 
more especially like we speak of tobacco being 
either mild or strong. For instance, in China, 
for smoking purposes an opium containing a 
low percentage of morphine is preferred to one 
having it in a higher degree. Generally 
speaking, commercial opium contains on an 
average above 10 per cent. of morphia, 
especially for importation into this and Euro- 
pean countries to be manufactured into vari- 
ous narcotic drugs. The active principle in 
opium is the vegetable alkaloid known as 
morphia or morphine. The juice also yields . 
other basic substances beside the morphine 
which are known to medicine and the trade. 

As it is to-day, so far as the United States is 
concerned, the raw opium used for manu- 
facturing drugs comes largely from Turkey 
and Persia, and its illegal cultivation and 
smuggling is carried on to the largest possible 
extent in China. The Indian Government 
strictly controls the production in that coun- 
try and its statistics are reliable. There are 
no statistics for China, and very little, if any, 
as to Turkey. As was said above, the Turkish 
opium contains a larger percentage of morphia 
than does that of India or China, so that its 
use for manufacturing and by-products makes 
it preferable. 

Having thus briefly reviewed the produc- 
tion and uses of raw opium and in what coun- 
tries it is produced, and especially those which 
export it to the United States and Europe, the 
crux of the question is reached in asking how 
can its cultivation and distribution be confined 
to strict medical uses, and in that regard what 
was accomplished at the recent Council held in 
Geneva? 

It is this high grade opium with which we 
are chiefly concerned in this country, so that 
the weight of public opinion for the next few 
months should be brought to bear upon 
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HOW IT MAY BE CARRIED 


Addicts of cocaine resort to every means of concealing the drug about their person or among their belongings. A 
stocking packed seemingly with innocuous odds-and-ends and thrown carelessly in a drawer may prove to be loaded 


Turkey and Persia. 
Turkey has repeat- 
edly made informal 
promises that she 
would come under 
the Convention of 
1912, which is the 
first step toward 
control. It was 
even rumored that 
the recent Conven- 
tion at Lausanne 
would not close without 
Turkey signing the 1912 
Convention. She has now 
signed the 1912 Convention. 
Efforts of the League of 
Nations to get statistics 
from Persia have so far been 
without avail. The United 
States has at present in 
Persia ten financial advisers 
to the Persian Government. 
Opium is one of the great 
revenue producers of Persia. 
Surely we can request our 
State Department to have 
ready for the next opium 
meeting figures given by the 
Persian Government as to 
how much opium they pro- 
duce and where it goes? 


At the recent Conference in Geneva there 
were no figures for the amount of acreage 
planted to the poppy in Turkey, no statistics 


with the forbidden material 


FOR SHOE CACHES 


In the heel of a shoe the authorities have come upon a cun- 
ningly planned and concealed store of the drug. 
ity of the addict seems thrice sharpened by the effect thereof 
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FOR THE PRISON 


Such devices as clothes brushes with re- 

movable backs have been utilized in order 

to smuggle drugs in to prisoners in Sing 

Sing who are addicts. The law must be 

continually on its guard to discover these 
hidden sources of the evil 


stoppage of smok 
are in that which 


as to the amount 
exported orin which 
direction this ex- 
port opium went. 

The situation in 
Persia is analogous. 
Persia signed the 
Conventio~ of 1912, 
but with so many 
reservations as 
practically to nul- 
lify it. 

Whenever the smoking is 
stopped, it is quite apparent 
that the drug habit, as 
known to us, will, unless the 
production is effectually 
limited, take the place of 
smoking. 

At the Conventionin May 
in Geneva, this subject was 
extensively discussed, and 
the British colonies were 
represented by a delegate 
from India and one from 
the Colonial Office in Lon- 
don. 

So far as India is con- 
cerned in dealing with the 
drug addiction in its present 
form, we, of course, are not 
so much concerned, or in the 
ing in the Far East, as we 
is logically connected with 


ngenu- 


it, that is, the limiting of the production of 
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opium in general throughout the world. If 
this is achieved, production of opium which 
now comes from Turkey, for instance, and 
goes to our manufactories to produce heroin 
and other drugs, will be lessened in its uni- 
versal amount so as to preclude its being man- 
ufactured and distributed for other than 
strictly and proper medicinal necessary uses. 
In the opinion of the writer, no substantial 
result will have been achieved until the 
world’s crop of poppies, considered as a whole, 
whether in China, India, Turkey, or else- 
where has been sweepingly reduced, pro- 
ducing only the necessary medical opium. 
It is said that one hundred tons of opium 
would supply the medical needs of all the 
countries in the world. The annual produc- 
tion is now about two thousand tons. 

Persia used to send her complement of the 
drug through Constantinople. The raw prod- 
uct for manufacturers has been coming largely 
through Smyrna to Europe and America. In 
Turkey and Persia it is purely a commercial 
enterprise to bring money into thecountry, and 
not because it is used to any great degree by 
either Turks or Persians, although addiction 
is a well-known vice in both countries. 
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But it must be remembered that the In- 
ternational Conference at The Hague in 
1912 was dealing largely, if not solely, with 
the evil of smoking opium. Narcotic drug 
addiction as it prevails now in this country 
was then practically unknown, although, 
of course, it has always existed to some 
extent. It was not then considered a 
great national danger. The key-note, there- 
fore, of that first meeting was to stop the 
smoking of opium in the East and Near East 
and to do so gradually, having regard to the 
long acquired habits of the natives. Un- 
fortunately, this current motive of the original 
gathering is still more or less the dominant 
note in the Advisory Committee on Traffic 
in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs of the 
Council of the League of Nations, which con- 
vened at Geneva from the 24th of May to the 
7th of June, 1923, and which in September 
convened again. 

At the June meeting of the Council held in 
Geneva, this is substantially what was agreed 
upon. 

1. That a general clearing house for ac- 
curate statistics should be arranged for on an 
international basis. At the present time it is 
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THE PACIFIC SOURCE 


A boatload of drugs and opium outfits captured by the authorities in California. 
and the implements used therewith were discovered in the hold labelled innocently but vainly as dry goods 


Morphine and cocaine 
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impossible accurately to state the amount of 
opium produced, and its subsequent dis- 
tribution. To avoid this, the Council rec- 
ommends a system of import certificates 
arranging the exchange between states of 
information in regard to the illicit traffic in the 
drugs and proposing other measures for 
securing international codperation in sup- 
pressing that traffic; and in connection there- 
with an investigation by the Powers with 
territories in the Far East to review their 
requirements of opium and submitting pro- 
posals for an investigation of the conditions 
in China with a view to more effective applica- 
tion of the agreements reached at The Hague 
in 1912 and the solution of the problem of the 
use of prepared opium in the Far East; col- 
lecting and publishing information as to the 
measures taken to give effect to the Convention 
and the position generally in all countries in 
regard to the traffic with a view to securing en- 
forcement of the resolutions of the Convention. 

2. That the farm system of raising poppies 
be abolished and that the production of opium 
in all countries should be a government 
monopoly or severely controlled by the 
government; that prepared opium for domes- 
tic use in countries not as yet prepared to 
abolish its use, should be made only from 
government shops under salaried employees. 
This would particularly apply to India. 
Regulation of the price of opium. Finally, 
an agreement to a limitation of the amounts of 
morphine, heroin or cocaine and the respective 
salts to be manufactured; limitation of the 
amounts of raw opium and the coca leaf to 
be imported for that purpose and for other 
medicinal and scientific purposes. These 
limitations not to be deemed to apply to the 
production and export of raw opium for the 
purpose of smoking in those territories, for 
that product is temporarily continued under 
the provisions of Chapter II of the Conven- 
tion. Reduction of the amount of raw opium 
to be imported for the purpose of smoking 
in those territories where it is temporarily 
continued may be gradually decreased and 
measures to be taken by the government of 
the Republic of China to bring about the 
suppression of the illegal production and use 
of opium in China. The Indian Government 
to this makes a reservation: “The use of raw 
opium according to the established practice 
in India and its production for such use are 
not illegitimate under the Convention.” 
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3. Severe penalties for infraction of these 
international laws. The French representative 
advocated the penalty should always consist 
of imprisonment and deportation of the 
convicted person from the country where he 
had violated the law. In this connection, 
attention was called to a clause of the British 
Dangerous Drug Act which reads: “Any 
person who in Great Britain aids, abets, 
counsels or procures a commission in any 
place outside Great Britain of any offence 
punishable under the provisions of any cor- 
responding law in force in that place, or does 
any act preparatory to or in furtherance of 
any act which if committed in Great Britain 
would constitute an offence against this Act 
shall be guilty of an offence against this Act.” 

The Council also advised (which is very im- 
portant to this country) that inquiry be made 
as to whether or not any medicinal reason 
exists for manufacturing the drug known as 
heroin. This is a distinct appeal’ to the 
conscience of manufacturers and dealers in 
this country because that was the drug 
used by 98 per cent. of the addicts in the 
City of New York and throughout the coun- 
try generally. As hitherto stated, since the 
Council adjourned to meet again in Septem- 
ber, Turkey has joined the other nations 
in. the agreement so far reached. This is 
a distinct victory and of momentous im- 
portance to this country as pointed out in 
this article. All the nations of the world 
were represented at the Convention of 1912 
with the exception of Abyssinia, Afghanistan, 
Lichtenstein, and Turkey; and the following 
countries have agreed to adopt the import 
certificate system so as to check up the pro- 
duction and distribution of opium and the 
resultant salts: Albania, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Esthonia, Denmark, Great Britain, 
Greece, India, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico, New Zealand, Norway, Pan- 
ama, Poland, Siam, South Africa, Spain, and 
afterward Australia, Bulgaria, China, Cuba, 
Germany, Haiti, Lithuania, The Netherlands, 
Peru, Sweden, Switzerland. At the meeting in 
Geneva in June, 1923, the following countries 
were represented: France, Siam, China, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, India, Japan, The Nether- 
lands, Portugal, United States of America. 

The import certificate system is the most 
important conclusion reached, because hith- 
erto the great difficulty has been to obtain 
accurate figures with regard to production and 
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JUDGE WILLIAM McADOO 


Whose succinct exposition in this article of one of the 

greatest menaces in this country and in the world is of 

incalculable informative value to the cause of national 
public health 


distribution and in that respect the most 
important countries to be dealt with were 
Germany, Japan, Switzerland, Turkey, and 
Persia. Switzerland manufactures drugs 
from raw opium as does Germany and Japan. 

To give some idea of the extent to which 
opium is used in the United States and the 
disposition made of heroin, the following 
figures are very illuminating: 

At the beginning of July 1921, the total 
available supply of narcotic drugs in the 
United States was 3,568,538 ounces. During 
the year there was withdrawn for domestic 
consumption from the customs 2,629,266 
ounces and for export 540,287 ounces. At the 
beginning of the fiscal year 1922 there was an 
aggregate of 5,016,808 ounces of narcotic 
drugs, both in pure form and as part content 
of compounds and preparations in the posses- 
sion of the manufacturers in this country. 

The imports for the year ended June 30, 
1922, came in the main from the following 
countries: 


OUNCES 
IMPORTED MOR- cO- COCA 
FROM OPIUM PHINE HEROIN CAINE LEAVES 
France UE sos wa eit tens ee 
Germany ....... . reer 554 352 
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Greece . 388,560 
Switzer- 
land 
Turkey in 
PMNS OE AD oc cis dies dbs, eiils) we See Sasa 
England. 592,878 115 3 DE orn Ast. 
IM one oss act gn a oes ap ore poe 528,928 


It is very interesting and instructive to know 
the countries to which narcotic drugs are 
exported from this country: The following 
table gives the amount of drugs in ounces 
which were exported during the year ended 
June 30, 1922. 


~ - . , MOR- 
EXPORTED TO: OPIUM HEROIN pune 
Argenting . . . . I 13,132 707 
Australia . i, & 4 tore 21,853 9 
British East Africa . . 95 13,940 1,084 
British East Indies .. 56 3,080 548 
British West Indies . 1,266 1,732 1,450 
British Guiana . . . ...... 2,052 32 
Canada Se 992 23,268 7,783 
Colombia... . 6,541 45 2,795 
Cuba . 2,252 2,047 8,984 
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THE HON. STEPHEN G. PORTER 
Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives who shared the representation of this 


country at Geneva where the drug situation was discussed 
in May, 1923 

















The Source of the Poison Stream 


Danish West Indies. 


Samed S40D ....: 
eee. Fee PS a? ee 2,016 42 
See 90 166,608 04 
Guatemala 22,002 114 887 
India . 216 85,434 793 
Mexico : 3359 2,759 8,577 
Mew tealand. 2.6 estes 14,610 6 
Philippines 213 22,344 + #610 
Porto Rico 2,443 11,798 5,575 


The total amounts exported, including the 
above countries and many others receiving 
smaller exports are: opium, 47,012 ounces, 
heroin 440,200 ounces, and morphine 48,758. 
What do the small countries with limited 
populations such as Guatemala and the 
Danish West Indies do with these large 
amounts? They do not consume them. 
Canada has a population less than that of 
New York State. What does she do with so 
much heroin? Is it smuggled back here? 

We will get nowhere in useless debate 
about “cures” and “custodial treatment” 
and “new methods” and “institutional” 
devices and “raids” on opium dens and ar- 
rests of addicts, nor in dealing with that 

















CHARLES HENRY BRENT 


Bishop of Western New York, with Surgeon-General Blue 

and the Hon. Stephen G. Porter, representatives of the 

United States at the Conference in Geneva in May, 1923, 
for the discussion of the drug question 
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SURGEON-GENERAL RUPERT BLUE 


One of the three representatives of the United States at 

the Drug Conference in Geneva in May, 1923. General 

Blue has been the dominant factor in stemming the 
poison stream in this country 


cream of scoundrelism, the peddlers and 
smugglers, nor with the human rats and foxes 
and hyenas and foul birds who are engaged in 
this murderous trade unless we close this 
stream off at its source, not wasting our 
energies trying to divert it here and there, but 
stopping it entirely, confining it to necessary 
reservoirs, there to be strictly restrained under 
codes to be sacredly agreed upon and signed 
and approved by all the nations of the world, 
for even the smallest nation left out is a men- 
ace. Here is work for the true brotherhood 
of man. Let us deep plow these poisonous 
flowers under the earth and make way for 
wheat and grain and cotton and sugar and all 
manner of nature’s beneficences. Let the 
fruit tree blossom over these fields in which 
every white poppy is, as it were, a grave- 
yard flower growing over a lost soul. Let 
us demand that the manufacturer shall not 
put his conscience in his pocket in the man- 
ufacture of heroin which doctors say is 
unnecessary in medical practice or at least 
negligible. 



























One of the public schools given to 
Greenfield, Ohio, by Edward Lee Mc- 
Clain. It has a public art gallery, grand 
organ, cinema theatre, scenery, swim- 
ming pool, athletic field and everything 
for the work and play of the people 

















“I wanted to give our town folks 
something for a happy life. I figured 
a public school would bring most 
happiness to the largest number for 
the longest time.” Edward Lee 
McClain, Greenfield, Ohio 
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V. THE PURSUIT 
By WILLIAM 


HE gentlemen who direct this magazine have 
initiated a novel method of exhibiting a national 
business. In the September number a consensus 
of past and present eminent Americans confirmed 
the original national doctrine that the perpetuity 
of the Republic requires a system of public schools devoted 
specifically to planning the upkeep of the people’s Govern- 
ment. The agreement of public-minded citizens there 
quoted was shown to be that the proper purpose of public 
schools is promotion of equality, life, liberty, happiness, 
union, justice, tranquillity, defence, and welfare. These are 
the ends for which the nation was formed; these are the ob- 
jects justifying imposition of the school tax upon citizens 
whether they are parents or not. f 
The renewal of emphasis on this doctrine the editors 
received from citizens who are not schoolmen. Then the 
magazine enquired of the public’s teachers: “What are you 
doing for equality; what for life; for liberty?’”’ This is new. 
Citizens have long furnished the money and let the educators 
say what the schools should be, and what for. A common 
answer up to 1913 was “for scholarship.” A notably more 
prevalent answer now is “for citizenship.”” Mr. Roosevelt, 
Mr. Taft, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Harding, Mr. Coolidge, have each 
exhorted the managers of schools to realize that children, 
under our American theory, are sent to school not for their 
own benefit but for their country’s good. Less than a year 
ago the National Education Association published a com- 
posite school sentiment so made as to represent the whole 
country. School Superintendents Payson Smith, for New 
England; William Ettinger for the Middle Atlantic states; 
A. B. Rhett, for the South; Randall Condon for old North- 
west territory; John Beveridge for the Middle West; Fred 
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Happiness in work. One of the murals painted by Vesper Lincoln George for the Edward Lee McClain Public 


School, Greenfield, Ohio. 





Harris, School Superintendent, says the school children find a new idea and a new inspira- 


tion in George’s pictures every day 
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OF HAPPINESS 
McANDREW 


Hunter, for the Pacific Coast, independently but unanimously 
outlined the public school purpose as now concerned pre- 
ponderatingly with cultivating the political and social quali- 
ties accepted as essential to the making of an American. 
That part of the national purpose with which this present 
enquiry is concerned appears in the Declaration as the 
Pursuit of Happiness. At once we meet a quibble. You 
hear some say that the Founders did not propose happiness 
as an end, but said that government could secure to man 
only the pursuit of happiness. This means that while propos- 
ing equality, not the attempt at it; life, not the struggle for 
it; justice, not the hope of it; and, in all, nine specific benefits, 
they slipped in here a doubt and reservation as if to say their 
plan could not promise happiness but only a chance to chase 
it. The phrase has given the kill-joy excuse for his favorite 
wet-blanket act since July 4, 1776. But when you come to 
search what the same men who stood for the Declaration said 
of happiness in similar connections you find them full of warm 
confidence that they were launching a project sure to bring 
blessings to the race. Their letters and speeches glow with 
a radiance of cheer. Washington’s addresses to Congress 
sparkle with “felicity,” “blessings,” “happiness,” “that 
precious depository of American happiness, the Constitution.” 
There are no weasel words in the Father’s allusions to this 
often-mentioned good. Why should an American take for 
“pursuit” the meaning, “running after’’ when the word 
as often means otherwise? “Commercial pursuits,” “the 
pursuit of medicine,” “pursuing the right course” and a 
dozen common uses of the word involve no gambling or 
uncertain sense. When Jefferson put “pursuit of happiness”’ 
as one of the ends of our national unity any one familiar with 
his voluminous expressions of confidence will not believe that 
in this important circumstance he slyly slipped a Delphic 
promise in, seeming to mean well but so worded as to be true 










































A Sylvester mural. Ask Thomas Dean, 

Principal of this public school in Deca- 

tur, Illinois,;why so many graduates and 
citizens are putting paintings into it 
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Frederick L. Stoddard who painted this 
mural in memory of the Eastern Dis- 
trict Brooklyn High School boys who 
served in the Great War calls it the ; 
joy of service. On each side of it are b) 
the names of the young patriots who i 
enlisted. The pupils gave the painting 


























Children’s mural, Jonas Bronck Public School, New 


that youngsters care to look at twice 


Edith Woolf’s murals for schools purposely tell a 
York City, Elias Silberstein, Principal, selects subjects story. This is in the Jonas Bronck Public School, 









New York City 




















You needn’t be a millionare to have an 
art gallery. Borrow it. Look at the 
delight. Florence Holbrook of the 
Forestville School, Chicago, says to the 
owners: “‘Please pass the pictures” 

















The Rochester, New York, school 

system showed the country how to give 

the community healthy sport and to 

open a school plant to all. Some fun with 
a life-saving corps 

















Lena Rogers and her fellow public 
school teachers, Geneseo, in a health 
and happiness pageant 

















A Brooklyn joy squad. These public 

school teachers are learning how to teach 

play to children who have no place to 

play in. Slogan: “Keep smiling, how- 
ever” 


William McAndrew 


if it turned out ill. As any dictionary justifies accepting 
this phrase as meaning “‘the business of happiness,”’ “contin- 
uance of happiness,’’ so will it be here. 

We can now pass on to the debate which philosophers and 
moralists have waged since thinking began. What then is 
happiness? Is it right to achieve it? In the view of the 
Buddhist, no. In the teaching of the two testaments, yes. 
In the usage of the public schools a curious evolution is going 
on resulting in the wider recognition of happiness as es- 
sential. Many teachers regard it as something more supple- 
mentary than to be aimed at for its own sake. In Cleveland, 
at a gathering of school people from the whole country, | had 
the opportunity of quizzing a score of educational leaders 
upon it. 

A teacher from Connecticut saw grave danger in allowing 
happiness to be an aim of school. He was for discipline. 
Life is not a picnic. Children should be inured to unpalatable 
tasks. They should be trained to overcome inner resistance. 

The Seattle lady said: “ You think with Mr. Dooley. It 
doesn’t matter what you teach so long as you make it un- 
interesting!” 

The man from San Antonio remarked that he never had 
learned anything half so well from a taskmaster as from a 
teacher who made lessons full of interest and therefore happy. 

“Happiness,” said the Ithaca Superintendent, “is as 
necessary for a human being’s soul as air is for his body.”’ 

Some of them were confused as between pleasure and 
happiness. 

The Omaha Superintendent thought this might help: that 
while people often mentioned sinful pleasures no one ever 
heard of sinful happiness. And then the professor of philoso- 
phy said there are as many conceptions of happiness as there 
are people thinking about it but most teachers agree to this, 
that it is the supreme object of our longings, as duty is the 
supreme rule of our acts, and there is no happiness contrary 
to duty. I took a poll of the twenty-one sample school- 
masters. Something had come over the Connecticut one for 
this is how the vote stood: 

For Happiness as an aim of public schools. . . . 21 

Against Happiness as an aim of public schools . . 0 

For happiness as the chief aim eet ar a 

For happiness as an aim to aid “the good” which is 

the chief aim . ; “wr 17 
ee kg es ee ee ee 

With acknowledgment of your courtesy, gentle reader, 
in coming patiently through the abstract parley we school 
people must have before we start anything, we shall now sub- 
mit a few samples of what your public schools are doing for 
the promotion of happiness. 


— 


MCCLAIN’ S GREENFIELD, OHIO, PROPOSITION 


NGELHARDT of Columbia University, who is a con- 

sulting engineer on school plants, said | must go to 
Greenfield, Ohio, there to see a public school built on this 
foundation. At Chilicothe | began inquiries. 
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“What is in Greenfield?” | said. 

“Well, principally,” the young man whom | asked replied, 
“there is the school.” 

This was the answer of the various people | accosted on the 
train and in the little town itself. A man of sixty who sold 
me my breakfast in Greenfield said, “Ed. McClain built the 
school because he thinks folks ought to have a good time 
without going to the devil for it. That’s Ed. | knew him 
when he was a boy working in his father’s harness shop. 
All the big rise in the world he’s got ain’t spoiled him none. 
He likes folks just as much as ever he did. He says to me 
‘come on in; let’s have a talk, just as he always used to’.”’ 

After I had gone through the Greenfield school from top 
to bottom | hunted up “Ed” McClain and, schoolmaster as 
I am, was told “come on in; let’s have a talk.’”’ | put up to 
him squarely the question, “Who asked you to give this 
school?”’ 

“Nobody.” 

“How’d you happen to think of it?”’ 

“T wanted to give our folks something for a happy life. 
| thought of a church, a park, a library, a Y. M.C.A., and | 
concluded that a school would bring most happiness to the 
largest number for the greatest length of time.”’ 

For hours | had been within the walls of the institution 
which is this citizen’s idea of a contribution to happiness. | 
had purposely gone there first to get impressions unflavored 
by any suggestion as to what the school was intended to do. 
The happy atmosphere is there. You can't escape it. All 
the things which the State of Ohio says a public school 
should do are being done. Around them and in them is an 
influence of enjoyment, refinement, courtesy, and cheer 
that makes one want to linger. Think of an art gallery of 
165 masterpieces in a public school in a town of 5,000, every 
picture and sculpture with an artistic label under it. Think 
of the remarkable intelligence that decorates the woodshop, 
the forge room, the laboratories, with paintings related to the 
activities going on there: Walter Shirlaw’s “Chemistry”’ 
and “Physics,’’ Abbey’s “Spirit of Vulcan” and “Science,”’ 
Taylor’s “ Village Blacksmith.” Inthe cafeteria is Gutman’s 
“The Breakfast’’ and Fosbery’s “Supper.”” Mrs. McClain 
told Harris, the school superintendent, she wanted the 
rooms “brightened and adorned with the best.” They 
called in Theodore Dillaway, director of art in the public 
schools of Boston. . The result is a collection so chosen and so 
distributed as to insinuate the influence of art everywhere. 
Duckworth, the principal, says they use the different pictures 
as themes for the children to write about. Also the school 
gives weekly receptions to the public at which motion-picture 
shows, musical programmes, recitals on the pipe organ, 
lectures, debates, and other entertainment are offered so that 
the influence of the art collection reaches a hundred times as 
far as if it were in a separate institution. The art motive 
does not end with this collection. The grounds disclose it 
as do the greeneries in the corridors, the decorated tiles at 
the drinking fountains, the beautiful motto panels on the 
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Happiness of service. Park Commis- 

sioner John Harman of Brooklyn 

showing a class of Frank Rexford’s 

High School Community Volunteers 

how they can help preserve the 

people’s playground from vandalism 
of the (grown) people 

















“Kody’s Kids” working overtime on 
Christmas gladness for the children’s 
hospital in Detroit 

















“It’s fun to work for others,’ says Eva 
Lafond to her Springfield, Massachusetts, 
public school makers of Kiddie Karts 

















School Superintendent Peck of Holyoke 

thinks the boys who made these toys for 

the day nursery work better because 
of the happiness that happens 
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Happy time here soon. Decoration for 
a class in social service and to entertain 
somebody. Waynesboro, Pennsylvania 

















Pageantry with pleasure plus. The 

girls of the Wadleigh High School, New 

York City, composed and played a 

musical comedy expressly for the un- 

fortunate children of the Heckscher 
Foundation 

















McClain, in giving public schools to his 
native Greenfield says refined and joyful 
surroundings have made better citizens 

















They take your children gladly. Ifa 
public lets its teachers become unhappy 
it’s a sure boomerang 


William McAndrew 


outside walls. The silent tuition of beauty has been secured 
everywhere. Harris, the school superintendent, says this 
was the idea of the donor, McClain. McClain says Harris is 
responsible for it. Duckworth says both of them and Mrs. 
McClain did it. An amazing thing is the condition of the 
plant to-day. For eight years children and adults have 
enjoyed continued use of it. You would think it was opened 
yesterday. Not a scratch is visible on the furniture. You 
could eat off the floor. When | said this to Mr. McClain he 
answered, “| know that. Everybody mentions it. I knew 
these children would take care of what you give them. Some 
cautious people feared it was wrong to surround our youth 
with what they called luxuries. We decorate lavishly our 
courthouses where lawyers and criminals go; we make very 
elegant capitols for our lawmakers; why not put beauty 
around those who are more plastic and susceptible to its 
influence? Don’t you know how clever the Devil is to draw 
youth to his resorts with music, light, and beautiful surround- 
ings? Why should the schoolmaster be expected to lure our 
boys and girls to the cold comfort of study ina barn? If you 
believe in America put your belief into shape. If the Fourth- 
of-July orations about education being, as Lincoln said, the 
first consideration of the American people, mean anything, 
let’s show it. Let’s not have the movie theatre and the 
dance-hall the handsomest houses in the town, let’s not put 
all our beauty into the bank building; but let’s make the 
church and the school the handsomest, happiest assets we 
have. You say you found our children remarkably courteous 
and very careful of the building. They are more than that; 
the influence of their surroundings gets into their minds and 
awakens their powers. They walk away with the state 
prizes in writing, in speaking, and in athletics. Name me 
any excellence you think public schools ought to produce and 
you'll find you'll get more of it from a school beautifully 
housed than from the same school in a dreary barrack. 
Don’t you make any mistake about that.” 


CONSIDERED A SURE ROAD TO HAPPINESS 


AM citing Edward Lee McClain at length because he 

seems to so many a typical case of the pursuit of happiness 
in the American sense. He was born in Greenfield. He 
developed there his present manufacturing business to its 
large size. He still lives among boyhood friends. Pros- 
perity has not swollen his head. He does not dictate to the 
school board or to the teachers. They changed the name of 
the school in honor of him, but he captured the large portrait 
of him they were hanging in it. He says, “I’m not dead 
yet.” He reasoned out that giving to schools can not pauper- 
ize a community because by law it still has to pay a school 
tax. He decided that a man who wants to give to his town 
is sure to have his gift used if it be a school because the law 
requires the successive lines of children to be educated. The 
roads to happiness often followed by men of wealth are open 
to him. He says he is more than satisfied for choosing this 
one. That is the big thing. | asked him, “what return do 
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Running over with hilarity. Emily O’ Keefe Daly’s annual May festival in New York City parks 


you expect for this investment?” “That’s a good way to 
put it,” he said. “America has been good to me. She 
should get dividends in the shape of young men and women 
better prepared to do an American’s duty to his country, and 
to maintain a clean, honest, industrious, happy community.” 
“Do you think it pays to give to a public school?”’ 
“My boy, our community has already responded. It is 
building another school alongside this. My wife and I and 
our three children will build a third, with an athletic field, 
a swimming pool, and a farming plant. Why? Because 
the people want this sort of thing. It has doubled the num- 
ber of children going to school here. The citizens have or- 
ganized a bus service to get the youngsters in from the 
farms. The school has become the centre of community 
life. Does it pay? Who was the chap that praised the 
man who made two blades of grass to grow where one grew 
before? Our new farm school will tend to that and besides 
our good teachers can count up the proceeds and say ‘here 
are two happy hearts for every one there was before’.” 
This, then, is Greenfield, Ohio, and its American doctrine 
that the public school is obligated to the production of 
happiness. Every other day the editors of this magazine 
are getting letters from readers telling of other citizens who 
are giving to public schools. Let the list grow. 
In Denver, William Smiley told me they are giving the 
coming citizen a concrete lesson in the duty of happiness 
by teaching the school children how the beauty of that 
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A Chicago school mural. Principal Kent 

of the Garfield School maintains that 

love of country will be fostered by the 

silent beauty of presentations of the 
epic of the pioneers 

















Gertrude Herdle of the Memorial Art 

Gallery, Rochester, N. Y., tells us an 

exhibition that only opens its doors is 

largely a failure. [It must give the public 

schools the pure delight of art and 

beauty. A large-hearted citizen supports 
a bus running from the schools 
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Jean Gordon Smith (left) i is employed 

by the Madison, Wisconsin, Board of 

Education to dispense happiness to the 

sick and handicapped. They call her 
“The Joy Disseminator”’ 

















Around the library in the Jonas Bronck 

Public School, Clarke Wright has 

painted the happy memories of chil- 
dren’s books 





William McAndrew 


city grew because of the vision and labor of its Mayor, 
Robert Speer. The school libraries feature a famous address 
by him: “Give while you live.” You may hear a youngster 
repeating the words of their late citizen: “Future monu- 
ments will be erected to men for keeping their fellows out 
of war, not for leading them into battle; for lifting burdens, 
not for gathering gold; not for inciting conquests for gain 
and greed but for starting waves of happiness. These 
monuments will be built by loving hands and thankful 
hearts, not in cemeteries, but where the people live; not 
depressing, spreading the thought of death and gloom, but 
spreading sunshine and joy through future generations.” 
Chicago, for twenty-nine years, has had a Public School 
Art Society of between 500 and 600 members spending from 
a thousand to four thousand dollars a year, depending on 
contributions, for the purpose of putting pictures in schools. 
This association has tilted at least one ancient stupidity. In 
1301 old men grew conscious of a desire for broken sculpture 
and for pictures of ruins. By 1890 this taste had so pene- 
trated the schoolmaster that when any one gave him money 
for school decoration he went out and bought an armless 
statue or a picture of a crumbling colosseum. In 1894 the 
census taken by the Chicago women showed that the total 
amount of school children voluntarily looking at these ob- 
jects was o. They set about buying artistic representations 
of life, story, and history, with color and action. They 
buy and present a hundred or so framed pictures a year. 
They own fifty pictures which they lend for stated periods. 
They negotiate the placing of ten loan collections belonging 
to generous Chicagoans. They encourage the location of 
mural paintings in schools. Miss Lucy Silk told me the 
plain purpose of the club is the promotion of happiness. 


PROVIDING THE LURE TO SCHOOL 


OU can accomplish this in your town. All you have 

to do is to make yourself into a committee and borrow 

from this citizen and that the use of a framed picture to 
hang for a time in a school room. Nine out of every 
ten men are glad to have someone see their pictures. 
Nine out of ten agree that schools should be made allur- 
ing. You can do this in Neodesha, Kansas, or in Lowell, 

















William Edwin Brown and a symphony orchestra from the public schools of New Haven, Connecticut, who bid the 
people come without money and without price to enjoy 


“the art that raiseth souls ‘above all earthly storms” 
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Bogan’s Boys of the Lane Technical School, Chicago, getting 
their annual Christmas comfort out of giving things away 


Massachusetts. You do not have to have 
a Mrs. E. H. Harriman who decorated the 
Washington Irving High School. You do 
need to let some of the spirit which is in you 
as well as in her manifest itself in helping a 
school make the pursuit of happiness a busi- 
ness. Eugene Nolen, thirty-six years a teacher 
in Fitchburg, gives $1,000 to buy objects of 
artistic beauty for the happiness of the school 
children. A thousand dollars from a public- 
school teacher is more from him than several 
millions from some American fortunates. 
Anna McCarthy, William McCarthy, Mary 
Curtis, Elias Silberstein, William Rabenort, 
Bronx public-school principals, help the citi- 
zens secure the right kind of painter and select 
the suitable sort of subject to make a school 
building a Happiness Hall. The country has 








been educated up to wanting murals in its 
government buildings. That is what a school 
house is. The old schoolmaster’s foolish 
wish to lock it up after the children leave is 
gone. The schools now building are planned 
as gathering places for all citizens. Here will 
be the art museums, libraries, gymnasiums, 
and meeting rooms for the entire public; here 
the stadiums for sport. 

Rochester was among the first to push the 
school house into prominence as the people’s 
club. Now no city dares admit itself so 
backward as to close these buildings the 
82 per cent. of all the hours of the year which 
was the usage of the last generation. Winston- 
Salem’s Kiwanis Club gives the city a superb 
swimming pool, but makes it a part of the 
school system. We built parks to look 




















Superintendent McCollough’s ‘“‘Happy Hour” when the young citizens are given liberal doses of un- 
adulterated fun because it’s good for their mental and bodily health. 


Waynesboro, Pennsylvania 
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More than 100,000 bands and orchestras in American public schools piay dirges few and far between. 


These cheer- 


ful schoolboys of Ashland, Oregon, contribute their services for the happiness of the people at the merchants’ 
festival, the winter fair, and band concerts in the park 


at. Now we invite the schools to come and 
play in them. Weet, head of the Rochester 
schools, reminds his citizens, “ Democracy 
is happiness; we will introduce your little 
ones to it by the game of democracy in the 
kindergarten.” All the sports promulgated 
by the various schools in that system 
show the effect of this superintendent’s fre- 
quent reminder that the output always in 
mind is the good citizen. Ettinger, the head 
of the New York schools, admonishes the 
trainers of teams, “Let us saturate the whole 
school service, work and play, with the real 
American spirit, liberty, fairness, clean and 
honest happiness.” Now and then some 
belated misanthrope assails the public-school 
system for the absurd proposition of teaching 
children to play,—‘‘might as well teach em how 
to eat.” In point of fact one who has never 
been taught how to eat eats like a hog, while 
the city-born child untaught to play grows up 


a savage, taking mean advantage, a stranger 
to the manliness of real sport. It is signifi- 
cant that despairing park commissioners 
afflicted by the litter of unschooled adults 
are now appealing to the youngsters trained 
in school to help prevent their elders from 
ruining the public grounds. 

Within your time the spirit of happiness has 
tripped gaily into the school in the form of the 
pageant and the drama. We had the wooden 
dialogue but these youngsters have their 
stage and scenery, footlights and colorful 
costumes. History, literature, and moral 
ideas step out of the dismal depths of yester- 
day and palpitate with impressive life. The 
schools of the whole city of Washington give 
a Shakesperean revival. Oakland portrays 
in beautiful processions the stirring history 
of that coast. Fred Koch of the University 
of North Carolina takes his student play- 
makers all over the state presenting folk 
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The Kiwanis Club of Winston-Salem wished to give their town clean sport. 
They turned this reservoir of recreation over to the school system 
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dramas of that picturesque country and 
acquainting its people with its own life 
history. 

School music is transformed. In Inde- 
pendence, Kansas, a symphony orchestra of 
eighty musicians, high-school boys and girls, 
gives Beethoven programmes. Last June when 
New York City celebrated its Silver Jubilee 
one hundred and twelve public-school orches- 
tras and bands rendered 2,016 selections for 
the people. A musical magazine reports 
more than a hundred thousand of these 
organizations in schools blowing almost 
exclusively cheerful notes. | am afraid to 
go too far in such exposures for fear Jean 
Hamilton will get me. Speaking yesterday 
to the alumnae of Vassar she declared, “It 
has now come that students go to college for a 
good time and not to study.” 

To this the president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Olive Jones, replies, “ Why 
don’t you give them both? A very famous 
rector of the Collége de France remarked to 
the professors, ‘Remember they are young; 
have them work hard and enjoy themselves’.”’ 


HAPPINESS AS A BY-PRODUCT OF WORK 


F YOU ever read any of the “greetings” 

which principals print in the school peri- 
odicals you will be impressed by the sincerity 
with which the promise is made that the surest 
source of happiness is in work. Most public 
schools open every day with a selection from 
the Scriptures. The favorite one begins: 
“Happy is the man that findeth wisdom and 
he that getteth understanding. Her ways 
are ways of pleasantness.” Before me is a 
list of forty-three public schools and the rating 
of the inspectors on the value of the teaching 
as shown in tests of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. The highest count is held by 
the school which any observer will note is a 
congress of singularly happy people; the 
lowest by an institution in which a frozen- 
faced gentleman conceives his main duty to 
be correction and discipline. Condon, the 
Cincinnati Superintendent, reminds us that a 
school doesn‘t have to import happiness. 
“If the air is good, the surroundings agreeable, 
and the work well planned the innate joy of 
learning, the pleasure of accomplishment, 
the satisfaction of pleasing one’s teacher and 
one’s classmates make a naturally happy 
atmosphere.” It is surprising that a public 
school which cannot, because the compulsory 
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education law preverits, say “ you must work 
or get out,”’ has so small a difficulty holding 
children to work, while a university which 
can drop any neglectful student it wishes, is 
so often bewailing the interference of its 
side-shows with the programme of the main 
tent. In my day it was due to the absence of 
management. Nobody made us work. A 
college senior told me to-day the whole crowd 
would work if it had to. 

This is why some of us think our McClains 
do better to give to schools than to universi- 
ties. The insurance is better. Happiness 
in work is old enough in the world. In school 
its present vogue seems to me due largely to 
a group of writers: Francis Parker, Charles 
DeGarmo, John Dewey, two McMurrays, 
William DeWitt Hyde, and William James, 
who blossomed into cheerful and assuring 
promise about twenty-five years ago and have 
amazingly sweetened the public schools. 
Correction of faults is yielding to suggestion 
of attainable excellencies. The sound of the 
strap is seldom heard. The strident voice 
and forbidding face of the school autocrat has 
been supplanted by a companionable and 
gentle-mannered personality which children 
love and respect. The school people have 
learned how to make hard work agreeable 
without robbing it of its strength-giving 
dignity. Eli Rapp has taught his teachers 
to be “pleasant when punishing.” Henry 
Turner Bailey has convinced us that there’s 
no use trying to beautify the school room if 
we make the pupils associate five hours a day 
with an ugly teacher. State Superintendent 
Wright held that there were so many “ good- 
looking people willing to teach that it is a 
civic crime not to choose such and that the 
public must keep them happy and handsome.” 
“If a department store or a musical show,” 
he said, “insists that its employees shall 
smile, how much more necessary it is in our 
business.”” So come picture-books, maga- 
zines, stereopticons, motion pictures, and 
games into the public school not for recreation 
but to further learning not by making it easy 
but by making it pleasant. “It takes just 
so many foot-pounds to lift a man’s body 
to the mountain top,” says Hartwell, super- 
intendent of the schools of St. Paul, “but if 
he climbs along with pleasant company he is 
much better off by the time he has lifted 
himself thither. He profits more by it and 
remembers it longer.” 
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Superintendent Gosling, impressed by the 
efforts made to cheer our armies in the field, 
has selected an official “joy disseminator” 
to do the same for the schools. Jean Gordon 
Smith sets out to brighten the shut-in chil- 
dren. She uses her knowledge of mental 
hygiene and corrective gymnastic play to 
brace up the sick and downhearted. Are 
your children in dismal rooms, or temporary 
barracks?—are your teachers downhearted 
with a difficult load of overcrowded classes? 
The cheer leader will come and help you plan a 
“brighten-up programme.” 

When you put this duty of happiness 
squarely up to companies of teachers, as was 
done at Cleveland, there is objection to it asa 
main purpose. They will accept it if it goes 
along with justice, general welfare, and the 
other American proposals, but not as an end 
in itself. In the Ypsilanti Normal School 
the coming teachers memorized this axiom of 
Daniel Putnam: “It is my duty to protect 
the weak, to help the needy, to comfort the 
troubled, to deal honestly, to observe justice 
and mercy, to be faithful to promises, to live 
a life of purity and self-restraint. 1 am to do 
this because it is right, not to make me 
happy.” I think you will find that public 
schools have stopped teaching “ Be good and 
you will be happy”’ but “Be good, be the 
consequences what they may.” I heard 
Schoolmaster Clark of Sioux City say: “We 
have the highest authority for believing that 
there is more happiness in giving than in 
receiving. We know that the wisest of men 
said ‘He that keepeth the law, happy is he’ 
and another, ‘Happy and blest are they that 
have endured’; but you teachers need not 
try to lure children to giving, or to keeping the 
law, or to enduring hardships by promising 
them happiness as a reward. The thing to do 
is to awaken the higher desire to do right 
because it is right and let the happiness come. 
The happiness to pursue is the happiness of 
the other fellow. That is the happiness to 
teach in school: generosity, unselfishness, 
public spirit, general welfare, service. That’s 
what a public school is for.” 


THE REAL MAKERS OF NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


T is now fifty-five and one third years since 

I was thrust into the company of public- 
school teachers. During this period my 
association has been chiefly with such, while 
varied by enough acquaintance with dentists, 
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physicians, ministers, lawyers, passenger 
agents and furniture dealers to allow of 
comparison. I ask permission to speak as an 
expert. They are the cleanest-minded, most 
generous, least dispensable, large body of 
workers in the country, more truly the 
makers of its prosperity than any other group 
can be; they preserve the republic not only in 
war when the bands are playing and the flags 
are flying, but all through the tamer times of 
peace. No other official so nearly approaches 
the function of the government proclaimed at 
the beginning: the promotion of happiness. 
The marvel is how in a society which so long 
reviled and ridiculed the teacher, typified him 
in a contemptible Ichabod Crane, insulted 
her with scurrilous valentines and comic 
cartoons, this group of men and women have 
raised the public schools of America to the 
point of attracting commissions from every 
civilized country in the world to wonder and 
to praise our schools. The curious phenome- 
non is that editors will publish attacks upon 
stupidities of schools without attempt to 
verify or locate. Censure, ridicule, petulance, 
nagging, have been tabooed by public-school 
managers for a quarter of a century as a fool- 
ish waste of teachers’ energy in training 
children. Then in the name of common sense 
let us as a people wake up to the fact that if 
we want the American’s right to happiness 
given to our children we must supply it to the 
governmental agents who are engaged to 
dispense it. Let us stop suggesting to these 
helpers of ours that it may be an unhappy 
calling to train citizens of a great nation and 
that vacation from it is more to be desired 
than the vocation of it. When we entertain 
Lloyd Georges, or lay corner stones, or open 
new bridges, let us put one public school 
teacher upon each committee because we 
deem education‘worthy of honor. Let us 
break the power.of the small-town board and 
the rural-district committee to turn what 
ought to be the favorite profession of a high- 
spirited American boy or girl into a job fit 
only for a-bootlicker and a coward. Belief 
that she may live, as other decent women, 
free from humiliating regulations of her 
personal life and assured of a permanent 
tenure is sending the most able of the teachers 
to the large cities. Public education is too 
big and vital to put into the hands of the 
village shoe dealer assisted by the lawyer and 
the clerk. Already State Commissioners of 
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Schools are empowered to say who shall be 
hired. We shall hardly have a respectable 
and happy teaching force until some such 
high authority shall determine who shall be 
discharged. Happiness and suspense never 
live together. No school is worth much 
when the renewal of contracts is coming due. 
Yet happiness belongs to school. We always 
knew it in a general way since Solomon 
advised us that the merry heart doeth good 
like a medicine while the broken spirit drieth 
the bones. And now comes Doctor Cannon 
of the Harvard Medical School with his book 
and shows us how happiness or the lack of it 
can be chemically tested in the presence of 
toxic or poisonous fluids in the blood. When 
the observant Shakespeare said: 
“Your merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.”’ 

he was physiologically correct. It is no 
great labor to make teachers happy. Sending 
our youngsters to them is in itself a happiness. 
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The Wise Man called children an heritage of 
the Lord. “Happy is he that hath his quiver 
full of them. They shall not be ashamed.” 
The present trouble is in overdoing it. Classes 
of forty and fifty! Quick method of making 
a woman a nervous wreck and incapable of 
much beyond the spread of irritability! 
Teachers can not do the whole happiness 
contract alone. This is a public business. 
We are discovering a new Golden Rule: 
“As ye would that teachers should be unto 
your children, so be ye unto teachers.” 

At the last celebration of Washington’s 
birthday in an American school room foul 
with the odor of a too contiguous toilet, 
lighted with gas jets in the daytime, I heard 
a boy all unconscious of the irony recite the 
great Webster’s oration and conclude it so: 
“And in a hundred years as now may the 
sun in his course visit no land more happy, 
more lovely than this our own.” So Hail 
Columbia, happy land! 


(In the February number Mr. McAndrew will dis- 
cuss what we are doing for a more perfect union.) 
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For years a book house has given school calendars to 

teachers suggesting that the times they are not teach- 

ing are red-letter days. This is bad American psy- 
chology 











The Occupation of the Ruhr and 
the French Programme 


By RAYMOND RECOULY 


T THE beginning of 1923, the 
French and the Belgians occupied 
the Ruhr, as they had a legal 
right to do, in order to compel 
Germany to execute a treaty which 

she had persisted for four years in regarding as 
non-existent. At the will and by the fault of 
the Berlin Government, this occupation be- 
came a veritable battle. The Germans called 
the Ruhr an economic Verdun against which, 
they said, all the efforts of France would be 
broken. 

They provoked this battle and they have 
lost it. The proof that they have lost it is that 
the Chancellor, Herr Stresemann, was obliged 
to announce officially to the Reichstag the 
cessation of passive resistance. 

The first stage of this operation may be con- 
sidered as completed. What have been its 
principal features and what are its results? 

Germany having renounced, at least in ap- 
pearance, the maintenance of a camouflaged 
war against France in the Ruhr, what is now 
the programme and what are the views of the 
French Government? 

Why did France go to the Ruhr? 

1. To exercise pressure on Germany, 
which persistently refused to carry out the 
Treaty of Versailles. The French had come 
to the conclusion that what was wanting was 
not so much the means to pay as the will, and 
it was to create this will that she occupied the 
Ruhr. 

2. To exploit, as much as possible, the 
extremely productive guarantee consisting of 
the coal mines, the factories and the Rhine- 
Westphalian railways, and to apply a part of 
their profit to the payment of reparations. 

Germany, by the deliberately premeditated 
policy of her government, immediately put 
herself into a state of open rebellion against 
the occupation. 

We hear of passive resistance, but this is not 
the proper term; it should be called active 
resistance. Now, the order which gave the 
signal for this resistance did not come from 





the people directly interested (and this is a 
very important point), the population of the 
Ruhr, but from the Berlin Government. At 
first, the workers were willing to work. The 
railway men had not quitted their posts in the 
railways and even the employers themselves 
were ready to supply the coal required. 
Everything was stopped by reiterated and ex- 
press directions from the Prussian capital. 
To induce the workmen and the railwaymen 
to strike, not only were intimidation and men- 
aces resorted to, but promises were made that 
they would be handsomely paid for doing 
nothing, and these promises were carried out. 
For more than six months the Berlin Govern- 
ment remitted huge sums to the Ruhr for the 
workmen, and still more for the employers. 
Money was simply flowing into the district. 
The expense caused to Germany by this re- 
sistance is estimated at from 10 to 15 milliards 
of gold marks. And yet this government 
had declared a few weeks earlier that it was 
incapable of paying anything for reparations 
for the moment. It asked for a moratorium 
of several years. That did not prevent it in 
any way from finding the money to maintain 
the workmen in idleness for more than six 
months, or from making enormous advances to 
the employers, which advances, being im- 
mediately converted into pounds, florins, or 
dollars, enabled them to constitute consider- 
able reserves abroad. 

Rather than pay the reasonable sums which 
the Allies asked of Germany for reparations, 
and which, it must not be forgotten, have 
been considerably reduced on several occasions 
since the signature of the Treaty of Peace, the 
German Government by its bad faith, and 
also by its weakness, practised a tortuous 
policy of adventure and danger. Germany 
preferred to ruin herself, to disorganize her 
finances, and to upset her budget, rather than 
pay anything whatever toward the restora- 
tion of the devastated regions of Belgium and 
France. 

Many Germans, besides, have made scanda- 
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lous profits out of this disorganization of the 
public finances and of the continual increase 
of debased currency. The Socialists have 
pillaged the finances of the State. The num- 
ber of officials in the public service, especially 
in the railways, has increased in unheard of 
proportions. For six months everybody in 
the Ruhr—railwaymen, factory workers and 
miners—has been paid for folding his arms 
and not working. Nothing is more demoraliz- 
ing than salaries paid to people who do noth- 
ing toearn them. The workmen get into the 
habit of looking on the State as a sort of 
Providence, whose office is to provide for 
their existence. When the day of their 
awakening to the hard realities of life arrives, 
we may expect disillusionment and anger, and 
perhaps social disorder. 

But the case of the great manufacturers and 
employers of labor is even more scandalous. 
The various governments which have suc- 
ceeded each other in power in Berlin have 
been mere puppets in their hands, and they 
have made them do just what they wanted. 

For example: When the French engineers 
entered the Ruhr last winter with the Army of 
Occupation, they found in examining the 
books of the Koblen Syndikat that the great 
coal owners had been exempted by the Berlin 
Government from paying the coal tax, thus 
receiving a present of tens of millions of gold 
marks at the expense of the State. 

Since then, these same manufacturers, the 
magnates of the Ruhr, have been treated 
with similar liberality by the Reichsbank, who 
advanced large sums to them, on which they 
have made enormous profits, thanks to the 
continual depreciation of the mark. 

In countries whose finances are in a healthy 
state, where the inflation of the currency has 
been vigorously checked since the war, it is 
difficult to form an idea of the immoral profits 
which have been realised in speculation of this 
kind, which very much resembles fraud. 

If a Frenchman, an Englishman, or an 
American brought forward these accusations 
against certain Germans, he might be accused 
of injustice or exaggeration. But it is a Ger- 
man who has publicly denounced the scandal 
and brought forward all the proofs of his state- 
ments. Dr. Julius Hirsch, a politician and 
economist, formerly an under-Secretary of 
State in the German Government, has lately 
published in the Review Plutus, a most in- 
structive article on this subject. He shows, 
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by giving the figures, how easy it was to make 
considerable profits by borrowing marks and 
repaying them a few weeks later. 

As an example, he takes a business man who 
borrows from the Reichsbank, on the pretext 
of requiring to make purchases abroad, or for 
some other reason, a sum necessary to procure 
100,000 dollars. At the end of three months, 
as the mark has fallen considerably, the sale 
of a part of these dollars will produce quite 
sufficient to repay the whole debt. He bor- 
rows again, at three months, the marks neces- 
sary for a new purchase of 100,000 dollars. _ If 
he repeats this operation every three months 
until May 30th, 1923, this profits, according to 
the calculations of the German economist, 
will be as follows: 


April 1, 1922 
July 1, 1922 . 
October 1, 1922 . 
January 2, 1923 
April 3, 1923. 


37,333 dollars 
25,871 dollars 
77,521 dollars 
75,3006 dollars 
65,129 dollars 


Our man will, therefore, have gained in all 
the enormous sum of 335,538 dollars, repre- 
senting about 15 milliards of paper marks. 
As interest on the advance, he will have paid 
the Reichsbank, everything included, scarcely 
200 million marks! 

What this manufacturer did on a large 
scale, multitudes of his compatriots have done 
in a small way. The whole of Germany has 
become a gigantic gaming house where every- 
body is attacked by the madness of specu- 
lation. As everybody knew that the mark 
was bound to fall owing to the financial 
policy of the Government, the result of the 
speculation was a foregone conclusion. 

This is the explanation of certain facts 
which would otherwise be inexplicable. An 
American friend of mine who spent last sum- 
mer in the Engadine told me that the visitors 
of the most luxurious Palace-Hotels were com- 
posed of a small number of French people, of 
many English and Americans and of an over- 
whelming majority of Germans. As the 
hotel bills were not made out in marks but in 
Swiss francs, we must come to the conclusion 
that these Germans had something in their 
pocket-books quite other than debased bank 
notes. 

We must take all this into consideration 
when we wish to see the exact situation of 
Germany as it really is. 

It is perfectly true that the finances of the 
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State are in terrible disorder and that the 
public treasury isempty. On the other hand, 
the private treasuries of many Germans are 
full to bursting. One of the best-known 
French journalists met in Berlin a few days 
ago a German diplomatist, whom he knew 
very well before the war and whose name was 
suggested at one time for the post of Ambas- 
sador in Paris. 

“Your government may do whatever it 
likes,” said the diplomatist, cynically. “All 
the Germans who have a little money have 
deposited it abroad. I, for instance, have 
thirty millions of Swiss francs deposited in 
the banks of Zurich, Geneva, and Lausanne, 
and | defy anybody to touch them, whoever 
he may be.” 

While in Germany the State i is ruined and 
many private people have become rich, it is 
exactly the contrary in England, where the 
public finances are flourishing and many 
private people are considerably impoverished. 
This is a fact which many English people still 
refuse to recognize. 

In addition to these very important de- 
posits made abroad by Germans since the 
war, there has been a prodigious amelioration 
of the German economic machinery. This is 
another essential point which must not be lost 
sight of, for it is closely connected with the 
problem of reparations. Rather than keep 
marks which they knew must continue to 
depreciate, the Germans used them to con- 
struct houses, works, boats, harbors, canals, 
and to improve the railways, when they did 
not exchange their marks against foreign 
money. All this money, transformed into real 
values, thus escaped the depreciation of the 
mark. 

Those who have traveled lately in Germany 
have been struck by the intense fever of build- 
ing to be observed everywhere. In France, 
with the exception of the devastated regions, 
hardly a single house is being built ; both labor 
and capital are lacking. In Germany, on the 
other hand, everybody was building. The 
number of masons being insufficient, the high 
wages have induced a number of miners to 
join the ranks of the building trade, and this 
diminished the production of coal. Germany 
has also succeeded in reconstituting her com- 
mercial fleet almost entirely in a few years, 
which is a prodigious result when we come to 
think of it. 

During my voyage to the East, last year, | 
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stayed at Port Said and Ismailia, where the 
French engineers of the Suez Canal told me 
that almost as many German boats passed 
through as before the war. 

This is the economic situation of Germany, 
as judged by the French public and govern- 
ment, at the end of what may be called the 
“Battle of the Ruhr.” 

There is no doubt that disorder and anarchy 
will be increased in considerable proportions 
in Germany, as the result of this battle. 
But the French are not to blame for its being 
started, continued too long, and finally lost. 

The Germans fought this battle—very 
stupidly on their part—largely because they 
counted upon receiving indirect support from 
England. Up to the last moment, they 
thought England would prevent France from 
entering the Ruhr. When the occupation 
took place without the codperation of the 
British Government, they thought England 
would bring pressure to bear upon France and 
Belgium and force them to evacuate the Ruhr 
after a brief delay. In this respect, they com- 
mitted the same psychological error as both 
before and during the war. 

In August 1914, they were convinced that 
England would not intervene, or that she 
would do so too late. They were also the 
victims of the same illusion when the United 
States entered the war. 

If they had observed facts more closely, 
they would have seen, first of all, that in 
France the Government and the entire coun- 
try were tired of being duped and flouted, were 
firmly resolved to carry the operation through 
to a definite conclusion and would not let go 
under any pretext; finally, that public opinion 
in England was extremely divided regarding 
this question. No doubt the City circles, 
the banks, Labor party, etc. showed their 
hostility toward the occupation of the Ruhr. 
On the other hand, an important section of 
the public approved of it. Under these con- 
ditions, the Government had neither the will 
nor in any degree the means of taking any 
vigorous action against France, so as to force 
her to evacuate the Ruhr. 

The Germans had, therefore, lost the game 
before it started. They now declare they are 
ready to negotiate and make a compromise. 
It would have been better had they negotiated 
and compromised six months ago. A good 
deal of time and of money would have been 
saved in this way. Unfortunately, since the 
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war, Germany has always shown that she 
would only give in when absolutly compelled 
to do so by force. This is the best justifica- 
tion for the policy followed by France. 

Of what does this policy now consist? 

Whoever observes Germany—even with the 
slightest attention—must be struck by the 
weakness of the Government and the instabil- 
ity of the régime. 

Shortly before the war, Prince von Biilow 
published a most interesting book—a very 
useful one for purposes of consultation—in 
which he said his compatriots were incapable 
of self-government, owing to their lack of 
political instinct and to the extreme division 
and egoism in the different parties. 

It is to be feared that this pessimistic con- 
jecture of Prince von Biilow may shortly be 
proved. 

When matter-of-fact statesmen have been 
found in Germany—men who listened to rea- 
son and were convinced that, for their country, 
salvation lay in executing the Treaty of 
Versailles, at least to a certain extent—their 
opponents on the Right denounced them as 
traitors and they were brutally assassinated. 
This happened with Erzberger and Rathenau. 

Is Germany drifting toward consolidation 
of the republican régime or rather toward a 
military dictatorship, or again toward restor- 
ation of the monarchy, which in Bavaria could 
be accomplished to-morrow without striking a 
blow? Toward communist disturbances and 
convulsion which, however, would only be 
temporary? ‘Toward splitting-up and separa- 
tism? 

Everything is possible. France is forced 
to be prudent and to redouble her precautions 
because the worst contingencies are to be 
feared. Unfortunately, experience has shown 
her that the different German governments 
have hardly ever kept their promises. France 
certainly has the right to dread that this may 
occur once more. It is just for this reason 
that she entered the Ruhr, in order to hold a 
pledge in custody. 

English people generally reproach M. 
Poincaré with following a purely juridical and 
negative policy. According to them, France 
has never made a precise programme of rep- 
arations. The occupation of the Rhineland 
and even the Ruhr is not a means but an end 
to her. Above all, she seeks to ruin and dis- 
member Germany. In her eyes, the payment 
of reparations takes a second place. 
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There is no foundation for these reproaches, 
voiced by a certain number of English people. 
M. Poincaré energetically refused to start ne- 
gotiations with the Reich Government so long 
as the latter openly encouraged resistance 
against us in the Ruhr, by its decrees, agita- 
tion, and subsidies. It was not only his right 
but his duty to do so. It is impossible to 
fight against and negotiate with the same 
party. 

M. Poincaré’s obstinacy, in which he was 
supported by the entire country, was finally 
rewarded by success. 

When the Berlin Government decided to 
abandon passive resistance and revoked its 
previous decrees to that effect, M. Poincaré 
asked that this decision be manifested in the 
Ruhr by acts, not only by words. Here again 
he was right. 

He also demanded the resumption of de- 
liveries in kind made to the Allies, coal and 
other products. These deliveries were in- 
terrupted when the French and Belgians en- 
tered the Ruhr. This interruption, which had 
been decreed by the Berlin Government, was 
considered to be a war measure. M. Poin- 
caré demanded its revocation and a re- 
newal of the deliveries. A certain number of 
mine proprietors and German manufacturers 
have shown themselves favorable to this. 
Stinnes, the powerful Ruhr magnate, has on 
several occasions conferred with the French 
authorities and with General Degoutte him- 
self. He has taken advantage of this demand 
made by France to send the Berlin Govern- 
ment a veritable ultimatum. 

He exacted that everything delivered to the 
Allies by himself and the other important 
manufacturers be reimbursed very liberally. 
In addition, he laid down a certain number 
of other conditions. Long accustomed to 
speak to Berlin as a master, or rather as a 
dictator, all powerful owing to his political 
influence, due to his large subscriptions to the 
funds of the National party, of which he is one 
of the chiefs, owing also to his innumerable 
newspapers, in all circumstances he defends 
his own interests with a singular violence—or 
it may be called ferocity. This is the explana- 
tion of everything in this man which may ap- 
pear somewhat enigmatical and mysterious— 
his “tacking,” his change of sides! 

Above all, Stinnes defends the iron-safes of 
Stinnes! This is the rock-bottom of his na- 
ture and the key to his politics. During and 
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chiefly since the war, he amassed a colossal for- 
tune. The ramifications of his business 
affairs extend not only over Germany but over 
all neighboring countries. Every time an at- 
tempt is made to draw on his profits, he turns 
and charges his adversary with incredible 
violence and energy. 

In M. Poincaré’s Notes to the British 
Government, published in the “Yellow 
Books,” he stated in a sufficiently precise 
manner the views of France on all essential 
points of the reparation question. The tele- 
gram addressed to M. de Saint-Aulaire, 
French Ambassador in London, on June 10, 
1923, for communication to Lord Curzon, is 
most explicit. 

M. Poincaré said very justly that the 
French Government recognized that Germany 
must have time to balance her Budget, in 
order to take up again regular payment of rep- 
arations. But that, in the meantime, Ger- 
many who has lost none of her real wealth, 
should hand over to the Allies a certain num- 
ber of immediately realizable resources, from 
which they could deduct payments; that is, 
they would have a pledge for loans. 

Among the resources which would not have 
to undergo the difficulties of transfer into 
foreign currency, are the following: 

1. The railways on the left bank of the 
Rhine, already under Interallied Administra- 
tion, would be handed over to a Society in 
which France, Belgium, England, and even the 
Rhineland would participate. It is unneces- 
sary to insist upon the value of this pledge 
from the point of view of security. 

2. As the important German industries 
have become wealthy at the expense of the rest 
of Germany and of the Allies, it is only just 
that they should take over immediately an 
important part of the reparations: Certain of 
the Ruhr coal mines would be taken over by 
the Reich and handed to an Interallied 
Society, formed under the same conditions as 
the Society of Railroads; the Allies would 
thus have the coal to which they are entitled, 
and Germany would pay an important part 
of her debt in capital, in this manner. 

3. Deliveries in kind would be renewed 
within limits to be stated precisely. 

4. Customs duties would be collected 
immediately in gold or on a gold value basis, 
and handed over to the Allies. 

5. Finally, in conformity with the princi- 
ples accepted by the Germans themselves, a 
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certain proportion of the currency received 
from the sale of certain large export products 
would be handed over to the Allies; 26 per 
cent. would be deducted in accordance with 
the requirements of German economy, in 
such a manner as not to be levied on all pro- 
ducts but only on those in the hands of the 
important producing syndicates. 

It is clearly understood that the amounts 
proceeding from duty and the 26 per cent. will 
be deducted, in the occupied territory, by the 
Allies themselves. 

These different methods would immediately 
produce relatively important sums. 

M. Poincaré added that these are the prin- 
ciples which will inspire us when the programme 
is examined, but these proposals can only be 
examined, in agreement with our Allies, when 
Passive resistance in Germany has ceased. 

These are the broad lines of the French re- 
paration programme. 

M. Poincaré informed London of them, 
and they were published in the “Yellow 
Book.” 

This plan has an advantage: it can be ap- 
plied almost immediately. It has a solid 
basis—namely, the real and existing re- 
sources of the Ruhr. In the main, it consists 
in exploiting these resources methodically, in 
agreement with Germany, and applying part 
of them to the payment of reparations. This 
exploitation would be in the hands of an 
Interallied Administration, composed of 
French, English, and Belgian members, who 
would carry out these operations. Not only 
will France accept this plan, but she asks 
for it, thus proving that she has none of 
those ulterior designs of annexation which her 
defamers attribute to her. 

How—by what means—can the debt due 
be collected? What are the methods pro- 
posed by France, the principal party in- 
terested? 

In the eyes of the French Government, the 
best method, and to tell the truth the only one, 
consists in exploiting, with Germany’s consent 
but under the control of the Allies, the con- 
siderable resources of the Ruhr: railroads, 
mines, factories; to apply part of the proceeds 
to the Reparations Budget. A large part of 
German wealth comes from the Ruhr. If she 
does pay something—as her creditors exact— 
it will chiefly be owing to the Ruhr. On the 
other hand, the French and Belgians have 
occupied the Ruhr. They hesitated for four 
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years before taking this decision. They did so 
only when compelled and forced, when they 
saw it was the only method of coercing Ger- 
many to pay. They will not go, they will not 
lose hold on this pledge in return for mere 
promises and agreements, even if these were 
recognized by England. But they are pre- 
pared to modify very considerably the meth- 
ods of their occupation, as soon as Germany 
yields. If work starts again, if they come to 
terms, for instance, the military effective 
‘ force at present in the Ruhr might be con- 
siderably reduced. Nothing could please the 
French more, as they are not at all content— 
this can be believed—to be obliged to leave 
the best part of their Army there. 

For instance, as regards the railways, which 
form one of the important elements of this 
pledge, most of the work has already been 
done. A_ Franco-Belgian Administration, 
without the help of German railway workers 
and officials, put them in working order. This 
was done under the most difficult conditions, 
by a regular feat of strength. 

In this respect, we shall give some very 
significant figures: 

The Administration commenced on March 
18th, under the management of a French civil- 
ian who took the place of a military man, M. 
Bréaud. It replaced the German Adminis- 
tration, which alone employed 180,000 railway 
workers. This number was excessive and 
not in proportion to the real requirements. 
Since the war, the Government, following its 
policy of waste, had employed many more 
workmen and employees of all kinds in the 
railways than was necessary to carry on the 
service. Americans—practical people who 
are accustomed to cutting down labor ex- 
penses as much as possible—will find it diffi- 
cult to form an idea of the disorder and squan- 
dering carried on in this respect. Only to 
cite one example, in the principal German 
stations there were two or three station- 
masters instead of one—the only master—as 
is the case in France, England, and America. 
There was the former, and genuine, station- 
master who did all the work alone; with him, 
sometimes his superior in rank, there was a 
personage without any technical capacity, 
often a former officer of the Guard, appointed 
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there merely so as to provide him with a 
sinecure. 

No public finances could ever resist such 
methods. The Franco-Belgian Administra- 
tion worked the railway system with 15,000 
French and Belgian railway workers. Now, 
since March, the number of trains running has 
increased ceaselessly. Receipts have con- 
stantly increased. The number of German 
travellers using them has increased tenfold. 

As the greater part of the German railway 
workmen have asked to return to their work, 
now all that has to be done is to intensify this 
exploitation, and then reéstablish regular 
communication with the remainder of Ger- 
many. This can all be done in a few weeks. 

The profits from this exploitation may be 
rather important. For the time being, it is 
difficult to give exact figures. Previous to the 
war the annual profit on all German railroads 
amounted to one milliard of gold marks. 

Now, the Westphalian-Rhineland railways 
alone represent nearly one third of the traffic 
in goods and passengers. 

This is a very easy pledge to exploit, seeing 
that it already exists; it will certainly produce 
very important profits which can be applied to 
reparations. In addition to the railways, 
there are the mines, a certain number of which 
can be exploited in the same manner; also 
factories, deliveries in kind, the product of the 
customs. 

These resources are easily controlled and 
seized. Admitting that they will not yield 
immediately what is expected of them, they 
will certainly give some profits which will 
lighten, to that extent, the budget of Franco- 
Belgian reparations. 

In short, having taken out a local mortgage 
on Germany, the French Government de- 
mands that this mortgage be exploited, in 
agreement with the Germans, as quickly as 
possible, and that a reasonable part may be 
paid to it as payment for the debt due. 

What does the German Government reply 
to this? 

Up to the present, it has only given one 
answer: “Give up your mortgage; evacuate 
the Ruhr.” 

This is the only thing that the French do 
not wish to do and cannot do. 
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Foreign Policy, Taxes, the Bonus, and Railroads: 


By MARK 


ONE would like to try to predict 
the order in which important 
subjects will come up in the new 
Congress. It would be venture- 
some even to try to say what 

the important subjects will be. Subjects 
have a way of making their own importance 
and also of arising unforeseen. In the last 
session of Congress the relative weight of 
importance was determined by the fact that a 
crisis arose about the French occupation of 
the Ruhr, and that Senator Borah introduced 
his proposal for an economic conference which, 
until it was withdrawn, displaced every- 
thing else, both in popular interest and also 
on the legislative programme. In the ses- 
sion preceding, the formal programme was 
interrupted and the leading importance was 
taken by the proposal for a conference for the 
limitation of armament, which was introduced 
by Senator Borah during the course of the 
session in the shape of a mere rider attached 
to the naval appropriation bill. 

Some such thing may readily happen in the 
present Congress. The broad subject of 
foreign relations always lies just below the 
surface, and any day it is possible for some 
development in Europe, or some reaction in 
America, to focus attention on this general 
field. This vitality of concern about foreign 
relations lies just below the surface, not only 
of Congress, but also of popular interest. 
This is reflected by the attitude of managing 
editors of newspapers. I was interested to 
notice, being in St. Louis one day when 
Missouri was in the midst of a local political 
fight of the sort that always happens when 
Senator James A. Reed is in it, that the local 
papers gave the most prominent position 
and the greatest space not to the exceedingly 
pungent and personal things Reed was saying 
about his opponent, nor to his opponent’s 
replies, nor to anything else local, but to 
printing in full a speech which Lloyd George 
had delivered in England the preceding day 
about the condition of Europe. 
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It can be taken as having almost the force 
of an axiom of politics that whenever any 
foreign question comes up in Congress, or ina 
presidential campaign, it takes precedence 
over all other questions and becomes the 
paramount issue. This has been demon- 
strated several times during the last few years. 
Also it has been demonstrated on several 
other occasions during our history. 

For being aware of this axiom of politics, 
the present writer is indebted to a vivid 
recollection of a difference of opinion between 
himself and Senator Borah of Idaho, in 
which difference Senator Borah turned out 
to be right and the writer rather humiliatingly 
wrong: One day in May, 1919, | dropped 
into Senator Borah’s office at the Capitol. 
The conversation was about the then ap- 
proaching presidential election of 1920. | 
asked Senator Borah what he thought the 
principal issue would be. He replied, with 
the promptness of a man who has given 
thought to it and knows what he is talking 
about, that the principal issue would be the 
League of Nations. I thought this was far- 
fetched. It was then a year and a month 
before the beginning of the 1920 presidential 
campaign. I thought that long before the 
end of that thirteen months the Senate 
would have disposed of the League of Nations 
one way or the other, and that that would be 
the end of it. I thought this, and said so to 
Senator Borah. He replied with confident 
definiteness that | was wrong. He said that, 
in the first place, the League of Nations fight 
in the Senate would probably last a year at 
least; in the seond place, that if the Senate 
rejected the League, the friends of it would 
demand a review of the Senate’s decision 
before the people and would make it the 
leading issue in the Presidential campaign; 
and that in the third place, if the Senate 
should ratify the League, then he, Borah, 
himself, would lead a movement to withdraw 
from the League and would make that the 
leading issue of the campaign. 
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These positive statements about the future 
seemed to me, and actually were, pretty 
oracular. Senator Borah, however, had a 
piquantly calm positiveness about his views. 
He said that whenever any foreign issue is up 
it eclipses every other issue. In proof he 
cited those occasions in our very early history 
when foreign questions were to the front. 

In spite of Senator Borah’s positiveness, 
and in spite of the historical parallels he was 
able to quote, I left his office still a little in 
doubt, and as I strolled along the Capitol 
corridors thought of him as a man so strongly 
preoccupied with his convictions as to be 
just a little overconfident. But, as every 
reader knows, the course that events took 
justified all that Senator Borah had said; and 
when the entire incident was terminated it 
left me with an enlarged sense both of 
Senator Borah’s judgment in the field of 
politics and of the accurate knowledge of 
the American history which is one of his 
most valuable assets. 

And so it may readily turn out—indeed, it 
is almost probable that on any day some 
question of foreign relations may arise and 
upset the entire programme of the present 
Congress as it now appears. 

Omitting this, or in addition to this, there 
are several domestic subjects certain to be 
to the front. One that is likely to be ac- 
companied by much vitality of debate is the 
so-called “soldiers’ bonus.” This is the 
name commonly given to it. The two groups 
concerned about it in diverse ways, have 
sought to take advantage of an erudite law of 
psychology by describing it with a different 
phraseology. The advocates of the bonus 
have tried to bring into popular use the phrase 
“adjusted compensation.” The opponents 
of it have sought to attach a certain invidious- 
ness of meaning to it by describing themselves 
as “opposed to the bonus for able-bodied 
soldiers’ —meaning thereby to carry to the 
public a clear distinction between what they 
conceive to be the obligation of the Govern- 
ment to take care of the disabled and what 
they conceive to be the undesirable notion of 
paying a bonus to soldiers who suffered no 
injury or other form of disability in the 
course of their service. 

Even before the World ‘War was over 
many young soldiers of ambition and high 
initiative realized that after the war there 
would be some kind of organization analogous 
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to the old Grand Army of the Republic, and 
that it would be attended by advantages of 
many kinds which accrued to membership and 
leadership in the Grand Army of the Re- 
public for fully fifty years following the Civil 
War. (For nearly two generations following 
the Civil War, membership in the Grand 
Army of the Republic was almost an indis- 
pensable qualification for political preferment, 
high and low.) Realizing this, these men of 
exceptional forcefulness among the soldiers 
of the recent war determined to make them- 
selves the leaders in bringing about a new 
organization. When they considered the 
problem of getting members to “sign up,” 
they’ realized it would be desirable to have 
some definite rallying-cry, and some concrete 
benefits, which they could promise as a 
solicitation for joining. It was in this way 
that some of the leading spirits of the A. E. F. 
and the American Legion pushed forward the 
idea of “adjusted compensation.” 

The other contribution to the creation of 
sentiment for a soldiers’ bonus came from the 
politicians in civil life. Politicians seeking to 
build up and maintain a personal following 
have for more than fifty years used as one of 
their devices the getting of pensions for old 
soldiers among their constituents. This as- 
pect of politics, this device for winning favor 
with individual voters, having gone with the 
passing of the Grand Army, the newer genera- 
tion of politicians saw the possibilities of an 
analogous device in the case of soldiers of the 
recent war. They sought to invent ways to 
appeal to the self-interest of the ex-soldiers. 
In local districts they began to tell the ex- 
soldiers that they ought to have a bonus; or, 
if any ambitious seeker for leadership among 
the ex-soldiers themselves brought up the 
matter of a bonus, the local politician quickly 
said: “Of course, by all means.” In this way 
a considerable number of local politicians in 
both parties became commited to the bonus. 
While some of them would have committed 
themselves anyhow, some others did so with- 
out having given enough thought to it either 
to pass on the principle involved or to realize 
the aggregate amount of money that would be 
required. One of the best members of the 
Senate said that in his home state he had 
commited himself to the bonus thoughtlessly, 
in the shape of an off-hand answer to an off- 
hand question, at a public meeting, thinking 
of it as merely a comparatively small amount 
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of money for each of the old soldiers in his 
own state. Later, when the subject actually 
came to be threshed out in the Senate, and 
when he realized that it would run into hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, he regretted the 
position he had taken without adequate re- 
flection. This particular Senator voted for 
the bonus once in order to fulfill his promise, 
but thereafter, and since, has opposed it. 

The idea of the bonus having arisen in this 
way locally, it crept into national politics in 
the campaign of 1920. At the Republican 
National Convention the bonus advocates 
appeared, made a plea before the Committee 
on platform, and were turned down. The 
Republican platform of 1920 was silent on the 
bonus; but that silence came about in such a 
way and after such a sequence of events as to 
be, in effect, an affirmative assertion of op- 
position to the bonus. 

At the Democratic National Convention 
the bonus advocates turned up again. Among 
those who at San Francisco tried to get the 
endorsement of the bonus into the Demo- 
cratic platform was William J. Bryan. The 
leader of the opposition was Senator Carter 
Glass of Virginia, who happened to be chair- 
man of the Platform Committee. In the 
course of the making of that platform (as 
respects the soldiers’ bonus and some other 
controverted issues) there was a dialectical 
interchange between Mr. Bryan and Senator 
Glass of such heat that the memory of it has 
not yet died down. Mr. Bryan spoke elo- 
quently about being generous to those who 
fought for the country; Senator Glass spoke 
logically about the trusteeship of parties to 
the country as a whole. Senator Glass has 
one of the most straight-thinking minds and 
one of the stiffest backbones in American 
public life. After the strenuous sessions in 
the committee room were over, and after the 
tentative draft of the platform had been 
written in the way Senator Glass wanted it 
written, he, as chairman of the committee, 
presented it publicly to the full convention for 
adoption, and made a speech in favor of it. 
In the course of that speech Senator Glass, 
in that Southern drawl that softens his di- 
rectness of mind and words, said—I quote 
from a vivid recollection—“ Mr. Bryan said 
that no man would dare stand up here on this 
rostrum and defend this platform. Well, 
Ah’m here. And Ah’m defendin’ it.” 

In the end Senator Glass won, and the 
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Democratic platform as written by the com- 
mittee and adopted by the convention went 
on record specifically against the bonus in the 
following words: 

“The fine patriotism exhibited, the heroic 
conduct displayed by American soldiers, 
sailors, and marines at home and abroad, 
constitute a sacred heritage of posterity the 
worth of which can never be recompensed 
from the Treasury and the glory of which 
must not be diminished.” 

However, after Harding became President, 
and after Congress was in session, the bonus 
was again brought forward. It made such 
progress that Secretary Mellon, who held 
himself to a high sense of accountability for 
the state of the Treasury, protested. His 
protest was not enough, and it became 
necessary for the Senate leaders, in order to 
head off the movement, to ask President 


‘Harding to address the Senate personally in 


opposition to the bonus. President Harding 


did so in a speech in which he expressed with 
moving eloquence the obligation of the 
country to do everything possible for the 
disabled ex-soldier, but declared that in view 
of the state of the Treasury nothing should 


be done at that time for those ex-soldiers 
whose service had entailed no disability. 

This speech of President Harding in July, 
1921, stopped the bonus for the time being. 
It might readily have stopped it permanently 
if Harding had not later seemed to vacillate. 
Indeed, to this day, it is frequently said by 
Republican Senators and Congressmen that if 
Harding had not vacillated, if he had taken 
and kept an unequivocal stand of opposition 
to the bonus on grounds of principle—if only 
Harding had done that, it is claimed, the 
whole subject might have gone over the dam 
and would not now be troubling the party. 

The precise incident, or combination of 
incidents, that caused President Harding to 
recede a little from his previous firmness is an 
example of the trite but nevertheless always 
interesting way in which large events may be 
determined by small circumstances. One day 
during the fall of 1921 the papers recorded the 
result of an election held in Harding’s own 
state, Ohio, on the question of giving a local 
state bonus to the soldiers from that state. 
The election went rather strikingly in favor 
of giving the bonus. This news happened 
to reach Harding on the same night that he 
attended a performance in a Washington 
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theater, in the course of which one of the 
actors said something in favor of the bonus, 
and received a decidedly marked amount of 
applause. The two episodes combined to 
lead Harding to say that it was apparent that 
there was a preponderance of sentiment in 
the country in favor of the bonus such as no 
political party could dare ignore. This 
modified attitude on the part of Harding 
became known in Washington circles and was 
a contributory factor in the renewal of the 
demands for a bonus. The project was 
brought up again and passed both houses by a 
large majority. Harding vetoed it in a 
message which is generally regarded as one 
of his best, and which certainly was his out- 
standing example of unequivocal firmness. 
It was generally said in Washington that the 
principal factor contributing to Harding’s 
going back to his first stand was the clarity 
with which Secretary Mellon talked to him 
about the state of the Treasury and about the 
principle involved, and the firmness with which 
Secretary Mellon stood by that principle. 

At the time of this second emergence of the 
bonus in Congress it was widely believed 
that the bonus advocates had enough votes 
in Congress to make up the two thirds 
necessary to pass the measure over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. This was widely believed and, 
I think, was for a while an actual fact. But 
with the encouragement inherent in the fact 
that Harding had vetoed the measure, and 
inherent also in the unequivocal quality of his 
veto message, a little group of anti-bonus 
Senators started about the work of getting to- 
gether enough votes to sustain the veto. 
Without attempting to be exact in the dis- 
tribution of responsibility, it is perhaps rea- 
sonably accurate to say that the leaders in 
this movement to sustain the President’s 
veto and to defeat the bonus were, on the 
Republican side Senator Borah of Idaho, 
and on the Democratic side Senator Glass 
of Virginia. Senator Borah made several 
speeches on the subject and on the allied 
subject of the necessity for economy in 
government. (One of these speeches of 
Borah’s was described to the present writer 
in a private conversation by a Democratic 
Senator, Walsh of Montana, as being “equal 
to Webster at his best.’’”) In the end the 
anti-bonus leaders got together just enough 
votes to sustain Harding’s veto. 

It was known, however, that the bonus 
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would come up again in the present Congress. 
Anticipating this, Secretary Mellon of the 
Treasury, some three weeks before Congress 
met, showed an understanding of the higher 
arts of public controversy by taking the 
initiative with a statement to the public ‘in 
which he repeated his opposition to the bonus 
and made it clear that the country could have 
one of two things: a reduction in taxes or a 
soldiers’ bonus—but could not haye, both. 
Thus the question stands in the present Con- 
gress. Essentially it is’ up to ‘Président 
Coolidge. It must be taken for granted that 
President Coolidge was shown Secretary 
Mellon’s statement and approved it before it 
was put out. ‘Whether President Coolidge 
will carry this approval to the point of vetoing 
the bonus is the real question. There cannot 
be much doubt that there are enough votes 
in both houses to carry the bonus by a large 
majority. If, after it is passed, President 
Coolidge signs it, then that is the end of it and 
we shall have the bonus. If President 
Coolidge vetos it, there will be another fight. 
It is commonly said now, as it was commonly 
said before, that the bonus advocates have 
enough votes in the House and Senate to pass 
the measure over Coolidge’s veto. On the 
surface of things doubtless this may seem to 
be true. And yet the present writer is con- 
vinced that if President Coolidge vetos the 
bill there will appear in the Senate the same 
leadership to sustain his veto that came for- 
ward to sustain Harding’s veto. If Presi- 
dent Coolidge gives to men like Senator 
Borah and Senator Glass the encouragement 
inherent in the act of vetoing the measure, 
these senators, with the earnestness of their 
conviction and with the energy they have 
when they are stirred to action, will be likely 
to find the strength to sustain the President’s 
veto. 

It is possible that all this may be stating the 
situation with too much simplicity to be com- 
pletely accurate. The question put up to 
Coolidge may not be the simple one of bonus 
or no bonus; it will be tied up on one hand 
with the question of reducing taxation, and 


_ on the other hand, with some new form of 


taxation specifically designed to raise the 
money for. the bonus, and for this purpose 
alone. Secretary Mellon has said that it is 
possible for our annual taxation to be re- 
duced by something like three hundred 
million dollars a year. If the question could 
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be kept within this simplicity—either you 
can have your taxes reduced by three hun- 
dred million dollars without a bonus, or you 
can have the bonus but no tax reduction—if 
the question could be kept that simple, 
President Coolidge’s responsibility would 
present comparatively small difficulty. But 
the question will not be that simple. There 
will be proposals, for example, to reduce the 
taxes by say one hundred and fifty million 
dollars a year and devote the other one 
hundred and fifty millions to the bonus. 
There will be other variations of the same 
kind of proposal. Also, at all times there 
was in President Harding’s attitude on the 
bonus the implication that he would be will- 
ing to sign the bonus bill if it were accom- 
panied by a new and specific form of taxation 
to be applied solely to the payment of the 
bonus. There were proposals that a sales 
tax should be adopted, the proceeds of which 
should go toward paying the bonus, and it 
was commonly understood that Harding was 
willing to sign the bonus bill if it were ac- 
companied by a sales tax, or any other new 
and additional form of taxation applied specifi- 
cally to paying the bonus. There will be 


similar complexities in the shape in which 


the measure will come up in the present 
Congress. 

Of all the other topics certain to come up, 
the one that has the greatest vitality is 
immigration. We are now operating under a 
law which permits the coming in from each 
country of 3 per cent. of the number of na- 
tives of that country who were already in 
America at the time the census of 1910 was 
taken. This law will expire next June. Some 
new legislation must be passed or, with the 
expiration of the present law, we should be 
back on the old basis of practically unre- 
stricted immigration—and under that basis 
we should begin to receive next June immigra- 
tion at the rate, probably, of two or three 
millions a year. This, of course, will not be 
permitted. There will be passed during the 
present session a substitute for the existing 
law. It is not possible, of course, to say 
what the exact terms of the new law will be. 
But it is possible to say that it will be in the 
direction of further restricting immigration. 

There in no subject about which there is 
more universal determination throughout the 
country than immigration restriction. The 
feeling that America has already received too 
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many immigrants, and that we must guard 
our gates in the future, is the central thought 
which, lying in many minds, has enabled the 
Ku Klux Klan to build up an immense 
membership in spite of the attacks against it. 
And this feeling against immigration is very 
much broader than the Ku Klux Klan. 
When the present law was up in the Senate for 
passage, it went through by a vote of 60 to 2; 
in the House it had a majority of about 10 to 
1. These figures represent the preponder- 
ance of sentiment throughout the country 
in favor of drastic limitation of immigration. 

Among various suggestions for the new 
immigration law, the one that has the most 
nearly official backing, and ‘has the greatest 
probability of success, would reduce the 
percentage permitted to come in from three 
per cent., as in the present law, to two per 
cent., and would change the basis from the 
census of 1910 back to the census of 1890. 

The average reader may not understand the 
reason for this change of basis from the 
census of 1910 to that of 1890. It is not 
understood because the real meaning of the 
anti-immigration movement is not under- 
stood. | can conveniently suggest what | have 
in mind by quoting a paragraph from a recent 
editorial in the New York World. 

“No member of Congress and no public 
official has yet spoken out on the subject of 
immigration from Europe. The subject is 
taboo, because to admit what is generally 
accepted at Washington as the major premise 
for any immigration statute would offend 
large sections of the voting population. 
That premise is simply that the in-rush from 
the south and east of Europe is to be curbed, 
while immigration from the north and west of 
Europe is to be encouraged. That is what 
is implied in the plan to base a new quota 
system on the census of 1890. The United 
States has decided that it cannot in the future 
take care of so many newcomers alien in race 
and tongue as the country has attempted to 
absorb in the past. People from England or 
the Teutonic countries as a rule slip readily 
into place among us; others often do not. 
Whether it is the accident of speech or of 
racial temperament that makes the difference 
it would be difficult to say. Nevertheless, 
there is a difference. Washington may not 
admit it, but it is true that our immigration 
policy has shifted.” 

It is a fact, as this editorial states, that 





The Big Problems Before Congress 


sentiment on this subject is directed against 
the races who come from southern, south- 
eastern, and eastern Europe. There is little 
or no prejudice against fairly large immigra- 


tion from the countries of western Europe: - 


England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Germany, Switz- 
erland, France, etc. And the reason for the 
change of basis from the census of 1910 back 
to the census of 1890 is this: The bulk of the 
immigrants from the southern and eastern 
European countries already in the United 
States came subsequently to 1890. So a per- 
centage based on the number already here in 
1890 will cut down greatly the number of 
immigrants admitted from southern and 
eastern Europe; while the number admitted 
from the countries of western Europe will 
not be greatly cut down, because the number 
of natives of western European countries 
living in the United States in 1890 was as 
great, or in some cases greater, than in 1910. 

An incidental provision of the proposed new 
immigration is designed, among other pur- 
poses, to prevent what Secretary of Labor 
Davis, who has jurisdiction over immigration 
matters, has come to call “bootlegging immi- 
grants.” There has always been a certain 
amount of this; but it was confined chiefly 
to Chinese, until our policy of limiting 
European immigration was adopted. Since 
then there has arisen an immense traffic in 
European immigrants of the most undesirable 
type; persons who know they could not get 
into America through the legitimate avenues. 
They come to Cuba, or to Mexico, and from 
there are brought furtively across: the border 
into the United States. Secretary Davis 
suggests that this be prevented (and that 
other desirable purposes be furthered) by 
registering all aliens. Every alien who comes 
in legitimately will be able to show his card. 

One of the major subjects of legislation will 
be the railroads. After the war-time period 
of government operation of the railroads, a 
most earnest and painstaking effort was made 
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to fix their future status and their relations 
to the government and the public, by what is 
known as the Esch-Cummins law. During 
some three years of this statute’s operation, 
there has arisen from some quarters a 
demand for radical amendment, and, even 
from the friends of the act, the admitted need 
of some changes. These proposals for change 
are directed chiefly toward three sections 
of the act. 

One is the so-called “guarantee” of earnings. 
In reality this is another case of an inexact 


‘terminology causing a misleading impression. 


It would be more accurate to call it a limita- 
tion. A railroad is permitted to earn up to 
53 per cent.—if it can. The next half of one 
per cent. may be kept by the road and de- 
voted to improvements and _ betterments. 
If still more is earned, the railroad can keep 
one half the excess; the other half is “re- 
captured.” as the phrase is, by the gov- 
ernment, to be used to help out weaker 
roads. 

Against this section of the Esch-Cummins 
Act there has arisen an agitation which, in the 
words of the radicals, sometimes says: “If 
the Government guarantees earnings to the 
railroads, why not to the farmers?” From 
another section, complaint comes that the 
Government has no right to “ recapture” earn- 
ings from strong roads in order to help weak 
roads. All this will be the occasion for pro- 
longed debate. So also will be the section of 
the Esch-Cummins Act which sets up a 
mechanism for settling disputes between rail- 
road managers and railroad labor; and the 
section which looks toward the consolidation 
of the railroads into a smaller number of 
systems. All this about the railroads is very 
complex. To the writer, what seems to have 
the broadest significance is the substantial 
disappearance of any demand for government 
ownership and operation. Practically all 
the many and varied proposals, even from the 
most radical sources, aim at something differ- 
ent from government ownership. 








Some Preferred Stock Financing 


Every month in this part of the magazine the Wor Lpv’s Work prints an article on investments and 


the lessons to be learned therefrom. 


This month’s article, by a man who bas been for forty years 


a bookkeeper, shows the value of early saving and investing in prosperous and growing companies 


WO brothers work- 

ing in a Western city 

had saved $2,000 

apiece in a local 

building and loan 
association when the oldest 
and largest investment house 
in that state brought out an issue of milling 
company preferred stock. This stock paid 7 
per cent. dividends and was offered at 98. 
That gave a better return than the brothers 
were getting on their money in the building 
and loan association. The circular said that 
the mill had been in successful operation for 
more than fifty years; the bankers wrote that 
the stock was a “thoroughly seasoned and 
safeguarded investment.” 

The brothers each drew $1,000 from the 
building and loan association and bought 
this stock. Four months later in response to 
what one of them termed “alluring circulars 
and personal letters,” they each invested 
$1,000 more. That was in August, 1920. 
“On April, 1, 1921,” this one wrote, “we re- 
ceived our last quarterly dividend, and on 
June 29, following, we were notified of the 
disaster.” Within less than a year from their 
second investment, the company had gone 
bankrupt. Mismanagement and the sudden 
fall in the price of wheat were the causes. 
The officers bought large quanities of wheat at 
$2.50 a bushel. When it fell to $1.00 and 
some large orders were cancelled, the business 
went into receivership. The result: loss by 
the brothers of all their money. 

One of them since wrote to the WorLp’s 
Work to say, “In your advice to investors 
you say that they should deal only with re- 
liable investment houses. That is good ad- 
vice. But in my experience that does not 
always insure against loss.” 

Too true! Every industrial boom, or boom 


in any field, leads some reliable houses into 
untried fields of finance and in some cases this 
proves disastrous to their clients. 


One of the 





largest failures in Wall Street 
in recent years can be traced 
to the entrance of an old- 
established house into oil com- 
pany financing. It is the 
temptation of the temporarily 
popular field, where commis- 
sions and profits are high, that leads many 
houses into financing where their experience 
is not a safeguard to investors.- It is the 
failure to resist this temptation that led a 
partner of a New York Stock Exchange house 
to remark not long ago: 

“Some of us, either in the promotion of 
questionable securities, profiteering in trade, 
or the infliction of too large commissions for 
the formation and combination of various 
industries, as well as by encouragement to 
those who borrowed large sums of money upon 
unseasoned and questionable securities, have 
given to those who are seeking for material 
to use against us very potential weapons.” 

What happened in the case of this milling 
company in the West has happened in the case 
of many other companies in other parts of the 
United States. We are now experiencing the 
aftermath of investment losses due to inflated 
financing born of the war and post-war booms. 
The lessons to be learned from this are the 
same that should have been learned from the 
financing of other boom periods in the past. 

It is clear that these brothers should never 
have risked their savings in this milling com- 
pany stock. They drew it out of an institu- 
tion where it was secured by conservative 
real estate mortgages to place it in this stock 
at the height of the post-war boom. It was 
the savings of years from wages as laborers. 
One per cent. more was the attraction; the 
recommendation of the oldest and largest 
financial house in the state was their assur- 
ance of safety. Probably they would never 
have bought the stock if it had not been rec- 
ommended by this house or some other equally 
as reputable. But the responsibility of the 
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house in such cases does not relieve the in- 
vestor of his own responsibility if he wants to 
know that his money is safely invested. 

Usually a stock sale in boom times repre- 
sents the recapitalization of a company for 
considerably more than it was capitalized at 
before. It is always well, therefore, to go 
back and study the relation of earnings before 
the boom to this new capitalization. The 
investor should ask just what is meant in 
terms of dollars of net income available for 
dividends by long years of “successful opera- 
tion.” When the offering circular says that 
the company has paid dividends for so many 
years, it is perfectly proper and a highly per- 
tinent question to ask just how much stock 
those dividends were paid on each year. 
Thus can the investor get some idea of the 
possibility for dividends on the new stock 
when times become normal or worse. 

Since the war, many industrial companies, 
formerly closely owned, in some cases in single 
families for years, have been refinanced and 
much of their stock distributed to the public. 
For one thing, the former owners wished to 
invest the proceeds in tax-exempt bonds in 
order to avoid the high income surtaxes. 
This financing is being done on the basis of 
record earnings of recent years, and prospec- 
tive buyers of the stocks, in some cases, are 
not being given the information about pre- 
vious earnings that they should have. In 
the circular describing this milling company 
issue, for example, the only information re- 
garding earnings was for war years when 
prices and profits were at the peak. 

But here was a financial institution of high 
standing recommending the issue; one would 
think that should stand for something. Its 
own money was invested in the stock, tempor- 
arily of course, but the investor would expect 
it to look into the company’s past far enough 
and close enough to be reasonably sure about 
the immediate future. The continued suc- 
cess of an investment house depends largely 
on this. You would certainly expect such a 
house to do so before it recommended the 
stock to workingmen who were drawing 
their money out of building and loan asso- 
ciations. Probably this house did do all 
this to the best of its ability; but in less 
than a year the company was in the hands 
of receivers. 

Several years ago another house brought 
out an issue of automobile company notes. 


This was such a departure from conservative 
investment banking that its associates in the 
investment world held up their hands in 
horror. It would lose its reputation along 
with its clients they said. Yet it offered the 
notes as a speculative security, with a very 
high yield to compensate for that fact, and 
they proved very satisfactory investments for 
its clients. They were paid off before they 
came due, and won many new friends for the 
house, yet in the recent period of industrial 
prosperity this same house brought out sev- 
eral industrial stock issues that have not fared 
as well, and a woman who went to it in 
1920 with the problem of a small legacy to 
invest writes that they advised her to buy 
five of these stocks, on three of which she now 
has large losses. 

These cases, as well as others which might 
be cited from the investment correspondence 
of the WorLp’s Work, indicate that in boom 
periods the recommendations of even reput- 
able houses are likely to be overbalanced 
with optimism which is dangerous to those 
who cannot afford to take risks with their 
money. 

These cases also emphasize the fact that, 
as a general rule bonds secured on valuable 
property which have a fixed call on earn- 
ings ahead of dividend payments on stock, 
are more suitable for such investors than 
stocks. 

There are, of course, weak bonds that are 
poorer investments than many stocks; but 
the buyer of stocks should always realize 
that he is assuming more of the risks of a 
business than are bondholders. He should 
stop to ponder what another investor learned 
from the purchase of another preferred stock 
from another reputable house. (This stock 
has also been wiped out by another re- 
ceivership.) He wrote, “I consider it a 
warning to inexperienced investors to re- 
member that when they go into business they 
must expect to share the losses as well as 
the profits.”’ 

Those who bought good long-term bonds 
at their low prices of 1920 and 1921, when 
many of these industrial stock issues were 
being floated, now have very substantial 
profits on their holdings. The Wortp’s 
Work strongly advised the purchase of such 
bonds at that time. It still advises their 
purchase for those who wish the safest and 
most satisfactory investments. 
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A RED LETTER BOOK GUIDE 


A Concise and Comprehensive Survey of Recent and Current Books 
By THOMAS L. MASSON 


WORLD 


INSTON CHURCHILL’S | second 

book on the war (‘‘The World Crisis, 

1915." Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

$6.50) is nearly if not quite 200,000 
words inlength. It cannot be read with any degree 
of comfort—if indeed there is any comfort in it—at 
a higher speed than 200 words a minute. It 
would thus take twenty hours to read it through 
without stopping, or twenty days at an hour a day. 
It is exhaustively explanatory of everything that 
Winston Churchill did or knew or thought he knew 
about the war. It is not only defensive—so far 
as the Dardanelles debacle is concerned—but al- 
most retaliatory. Its excellencies are the well- 
known excellencies of Churchill. But the author 
should have taken for his model the account of the 
creation of the world in the first chapter of Genesis, 
which is somewhat less than a thousand words, 
rather than Murray’s dictionary. Lloyd George’s 
book (“‘Where are We Going?”’ G. H. Doran Co. 
$3.) is much more comfortable, because it is shorter, 
but not so important as evidence, because it is 
merely a reprint of articles written by the ex- 
premier, and can scarcely be said to solve any 
problem. It is a matter for individual medita- 
tion, if not for secret satire, that the man at the 
head and front of the conduct of the war should 
not know where we are going any more than the 
humblest layman. If, however, we want informa- 
tion, ungarnished facts, let us turn to “ The League 
of Nations To-day,” by Roth Williams (Henry 
Holt & Co. $2.25). The author has done a good 
job, inasmuch as, in his account of the machinery 








AFFAIRS 


of the League, he has refrained from reading any 
other books about it but has gone directly to the 
sources. The result is definite and useful. And 
so, in a way, is “The Problem of Armaments” by 
Arthur Guy Enock (The Macmillan Co. $2.25) 
which gives a bird’s eye view of the whole subject of 
armaments, emphasizing the ease with which 
poisonous gases can be manufactured to-day 
without any publicity. Another good book with 
which I was very happily disappointed is “The 
Irresistible Movement in Democracy” by J. S. 
Penman (The Macmillan Co. $5.). It is not only 
very well-written, carrying the reader along 
throughout, but very rich in its quality of sugges- 
tion. What Democracy is is answered as well as it 
can be answered. The author begins with De 
Tocqueville’s remarkable utterance of 1835, about 
democracy, and in a rapid survey traces the gradual 
development of Democracy, contrasting it very 
ably with Socialism and other economic influences. 
His remarks on the French Revolution are good. 
I can recommend this book very highly. 


PURELY PERSONAL 


— HE flood of memoirs and autobiographies 
keeps on its tumultuous course. Out of 
more than two score books of personal 
reminiscence received during the past 

month—many of them two volume affairs—| 
have been able to get through ten or eleven. 
Some of these, | am almost ashamed to admit, are 
enormously interesting. They actually read much 
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better than the average novel, and one is almost 
tempted to say that, as fiction, they also rank 
higher. But this would be too clever. We can 
easily learn to discriminate between the true and 
the false. Of all these volumes, the work of four 
women, each woman utterly different from all 
the others, absorbed me the most. The first book 
is “Memories of the Russian Court” by Anna 
Viroubova (The Macmillan Company. $3.50), a 
very moving personal account of the suffering and 
adventures of the chief lady in waiting to the 
Russian Empress. Human and tragic to the last 
degree, it is a far cry from such a book as this to 
“From Pinafores to Politics” by Mrs J. Borden 
Harriman (Henry Holt & Co. $5.). Mrs. Harriman 
begins her volume by stating frankly: “In spite 
of my pleasure in books like Lord Frederick Hamil- 
ton’s Vanished Pomps of Yesterday and Dr. Rains- 
ford’s recollections of St. George’s Parish, many 
of the rows of volumes labeled autobiography and 
memoirs seem to me monuments of human self- 
indulgence and vanity. Such folly would never be 
mine.” And she keeps her promise very well. New 
York and the Colony Club, politicians and society 
men, figures familiar to us through the public 
prints, flit in and out of Mrs. Harriman’s pages in 
colorful variety. And what a different atmos- 
phere we get from “‘ Three Generations,” by Maud 
Howe Elliott (Little Brown & Co. $4.). Mrs. 
Elliott is the daughter of Julia Ward Howe. 
Here we have a literary and artistic and dramatic 
atmosphere, an atmosphere of genuine American 
culture, yet touched also with social charms and 
traveled digressions. It is almost too pleasant 
and non-critical, and as a relief one turns instinc- 
tively to the world of a quite different soul, namely 
Emma Goldman, whose book “My Disillusion- 
ment in Russia” (Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.) is, 
on the whole, perhaps the most interesting docu- 
ment in the quartette, especially from the psycho- 
logical standpoint. Emma Goldman was de- 
ported to Russia during the war. She went over 
there flaming with pacifist indignation, burning 
with zeal for the new revolution. She has been 
disappointed in the results anticipated. She was 
disappointed in Russia, in Gorky, in pretty much 
everything. She has been wounded in her con- 
victions, which have been cherished doubtless for 
long. This is a sad world. Our bubbles are al- 
ways bursting. 

Norval Richardson s diplomatic adventures were 
originally published in the Saturday Evening Post, 
where they received wide attention. Issued now 
in book form under the title of “My Diplomatic 
Education” they have lost none of their fascina- 
tion. Mr. Richardson is a genuine American and 
knows how to write. “Remembered Yesterdays”’ 
by Robert Underwood Johnson (Little Brown & 
Co. $5), while somewhat marred by the com- 
placent vanity of the author, is an enormously 
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interesting book for the wealth of its literary ma- 
terial. - ‘‘ Memories of an Active Life,” by Charles 
R. Flint (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. No price given), 
who is known as the “father of the trusts,” repro- 
duces for us the atmosphere of finance and war 
making, by a man who makes no pretensions to be 
a writer and who yet succeeds in producing a 
vivid book. ‘“‘My Rhineland Journal,” by Gen. 
Henry T. Allen (Houghton Mifflin & Co., $6) 
is a very long and detailed account of what its 
title indicates, much more interesting than it 
seems. It must be fully 200,000 words long. 
There is no reason why any one outside of the army 
should read it, yet it is readable, it carries one 
along in spite of everything. ‘“‘ Myself not Least,” 
by “X” (Henry Holt & Co. $3.50) is by an anony- 
mous author, intensely lively and reeking with 
good stories and anecdotes, told with great vi- 
vacity. “Behind the Screen,’”’ by Samuel Gold- 
wyn (George H. Doran & Co. $2.50)—only Mr. 
Goldwyn himself didn’t write it—is a character- 
istically vulgar account of the people in the movies. 
“Carlyle Till Marriage,” by D. A. Wilson (E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $6) contains a wealth of uncorked 
material about Carlyle. “The Farington Diary,” 
(continued. George H. Doran Co. $7.50) bids 
fair to become a classic. This yolume dates from 
August 28, 1802, to Sept. 13, 1804, and is full of de- 
lightful observations. “The Human Side of 
Fabre,” by Percy F. Bicknell (The Century Co. 
$2.50) is a fine tribute to and sympathetic ac- 
count of, a very great naturalist. Finally, as a 
touch of genuine Americanism, there is ‘Friends 
of my Life as an Indian,” by James Willard Schultz 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. $3) an intimate account of 
the Blackfeet Tribe, full of character studies of 
some of the most prominent Indian chiefs. 


RELIGIOUS 


URING the past two years we have been 
pretty well fed up with new translations 
of the New Testament. In addition to 
the King James version and the English 

and American revised versions respectively, I have 
already referred to the translations by Moffat, 
Ballantine and Weymouth, rating Moffat’s as 
being the best of these although none of them 
can ever take the place of the King James. Now 
comes Goodspeed’s “‘The New Testament,” (An 
American Translation, by Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
The University of Chicago. $3.) and I am bound 
to say that this is the most interesting translation 
I have seen. It has a kind of atmosphere which is 
very remarkable for simplicity, for reverence, for 
something quite indefinable, which carries a great 
charm. Prejudiced against it in the beginning, | 
can praise it highly, always with the reservation 
that nothing can take the place of the authorized 
translation. A good companion volume is “ Prob- 
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lems of the New Testament of To-day,” by R. H. 
Malden, Vicar of Headingly (Oxford University 
Press. $2.20). While ostensibly orthodox, the au- 
thor of this book has gone at the problem of miracles 
and text renderings and historical disputes hammer 
and tongs, facing them without fear or favor, and 
has produced a great mass of interesting obser- 
vation, very well and simply written, scholarly and 
highly provocative. A third book is “A Philo- 
sophical Study of Mysticism,’”’ by Charles A. Ben- 
nett of Yale (Yale University Press. Probably 
$3.), which is remarkable for its fine style. While 
it gets nowhere and sheds no new light on a very 
old problem, it is almost unequalled as a spiritual 
diversion, or rather, an intellectual diversion about 
spiritual problems. A very much more practical, 
intensely interesting and definite book is “ More 
Twice Born Men,” by Harold Begbie (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. No price given.) This book tells 
how a certain man, “F. B.,”’ went into Oxford Uni- 
versity and actually converted a group of young 
men to the Christian religion. Without being in 
any sense either morbid or evangelical, or even 
vulgar (which is so likely to be the case with books 
of this sort), its autobiographical intensity fairly 
carries one off one’s feet. I have listed Will 
Irwin’s book “Christ or Mars,” (D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50) in this department, for while it deals 
with the problems of war, it is more of a religious 
than a political book. Essentially it is a plea for 
peace through the religion of Christ. The au- 
thor, so well known as a war correspondent and 
writer of great charm, shows a really passionate 
interest in his propaganda. His book will be 
believed by those who believe, and will be de- 
precated by those who, while believing, still feel 
that effective persuasion must be based on due 
restraint. Mr. Irwin’s facts, however, are always 
effective. Two remaining books are “Paul, Son 
of Kish” by Lyman I. Henry (University of Chi- 
cago. $3.) a popular and fairly well done life of 
St. Paul, somewhat novelized, and “‘ The Discovery 
of God”’ by Basil King (Cosmopolitan Book Cor- 
poration. $2.) which is a rerendering of the God of 
Moses in Mr. King’s always sympathetic style. 


SCIENCE 


HE three best books recently published 
are individually shorter than one of 
Shakespeare’s plays. They can all be 
read through at a sitting, and for practi- 
cal purposes they cover the entire field. 
“Sidelights on Relativity” by Albert Einstein 
(E: P. Dutton & Co. $1.50) is a reprint of a lecture 
given in 1921 and is very remarkable for the 
ability with which it has been translated by Messrs. 
Jeffrey and Perrett. As a matter of fact it is a 
mistake to suppose that relativity is difficult to 
understand. Einstein makes it plain enough, but 
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it must be remembered that Einstein is only what 
may be termed a popularizer of the higher mathe- 
matics, the enormous discoveries made by Georg 
Cantor, and others who came after him, making it 
possible for relativity to be discovered. Bertrand 
Russell in his ‘‘A B C of Atoms” (E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.) is doing practically the same thing in his 
way, as Einstein—he is making clear what has 
hitherto been considered so abstract as to be be- 
yond elucidation. He is by far the best writer of 
the day on Science. He has not only clarity but 
also humor. He makes it quite plain that the law 
governing the atom is the law governing the uni- 
verse. Both he and Einstein, and indeed other 
able scientific minds of the present day, are getting 
close to God, but they don’t know it. This is 
quite right. The ultimate discovery of God by 
Science—of which I have not the slightest. doubt 
—must necessarily be a dignified approach. Sup- 
plementing these two books mentioned, we have 
J. Harvey Robinson’s “Humanizing of Knowl- 
edge” (G. H. Doran Co. $1.50). He tells us how, 
or at least does his best to tell us how, we can 
bring home to ourselves the things that ought to 
be known to us. If any of my readers who are 
seeking that kind of knowledge which lies at the 
very heart of world, and is back of all the material 
civilization in which we are enmeshed, then my 
suggestion is that they take a day off and read 
these three books, together with any one of the 
four gospels in the New Testament—say Luke. 
I offer no opinions. I merely state that if you 
care to undertake this experience with an open 
mind, you will emerge from it with an entirely 
new set of emotions. 


TRAVEL 


ALESTINE has now been in the lime- 

light for some time. Its topography, its 

scenery, its availability as a home for 

wandering peoples, in fact, everything 
about it, has been a subject for discussion. Now 
comes C. R. Ashbee, Fellow of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, with his ‘A Palestine 
Notebook” (Doubleday, Page & Co. No price 
given), a genial warm-hearted and casual book tell- 
ing about Zionism and reproducing the local 
atmosphere with a great deal of off hand human 
observation. More imposing is ‘“‘ Tales of Travel” 
by the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston (Geo. H. 
Doran Co. $7.50) and former President of the 
Royal Geographical Society. Lord Curzon’s book 
is very informative and very interesting, especially 
the section devoted to Afghanistan. ‘‘ Wandering 
in Northern China” by Harry A. Franck (The 
Century Co. $5.) is by a well-known traveler and 
author. “The Eight Paradises,” by Princess G. 


V. Bibesco (E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50), contains 
travel observations in Persia and Asia Minor. 
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Other European travel books, al! good, are “An 
English Woman in Angora,” by Grace Ellison, 
(E. P. Dutton & Co. No price given), “Below 
the Snow Line” by Douglas W. Freshfield (E. P. 
Dutton & Co. No price given) and “In Quest of 
El Dorado,” by Stephen Graham (D. Appleton & 
Co. $2.), wide and far adventures about the earth 
by a well known rover. For this country we have 


“The Out Trail,” by Mary Roberts Rinehart 
(Geo. H. Doran Co. $2.50), western sketches, and 
“The Pioneer West,”’ narratives of the West, edited 
by Joseph Lewis French (Little Brown & Co., $2.50). 


FICTION 

HE objection to, or the lack of, interest 

we all feel in so many novels of the pres- 

ent day, is not because they are not well- 

written, but because when they are in- 
tense, they are too intense, and when they are en- 
tertaining they disclose no real grasp of human 
nature. It is too easy to be serious and too dif- 
ficult to be amusing. A pleasant exception to all 
this is Brand Whitlock’s “J. Hardin & Son” (D. 
Appleton & Co.). This book is the small town 
story of an American boy and his father, in its 
masculine, and much of its feminine, characteriza- 
tion true enough to life, entertaining, realistic and 
almost a great book. “‘The Able McLaughlins” 
by Margaret Wilson (Harper & Brothers), a book 
that took a $2000 prize, is much the same kind of a 
book as Mr. Whitlock’s, in that it is American and 
small town, but here the comparison ceases. It is 
far simpler, probably greater as a work of literary 
art, and extremely interesting as showing the 
ability of our women to produce really first class 
fiction of racial quality. Another quite character- 
istically American book is “‘ The Cinder Buggy,” by 
Garet Garrett, who, at one time editor of the 
New York Tribune, and a financial writer of great 
ability, amounting almost to genius, has here pro- 
duced a powerful study of an American iron town, 
grim in atmosphere, and highly illuminative of 
certain American traits. In “Luther Nichols” by 
Mary S. Watts (The Macmillan Co.) which is the 
story of an American boy, it seems to me the au- 
thor has made a book below the high level of those 
already mentioned, but by no means to be de- 
precated. Jay William Hudson in ‘Nowhere 
Else in the World” (D. Appleton & Co.) has al- 
most, but not quite, succeeded in making an inter- 
esting story. His book, however, shows promise 
for the future. 
younger, or what may be called the semi-younger, 
generation are: “ The Sunfield” by Heywood Broun 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons), ‘Wife of the Centaur” by 
Cyril Hume (Geo. H. Doran Co.), and “The Gay 
Year” by Dorothy Speare (Geo. H. Doran Co.). 
Mr. Broun’s book is negligible as a novel, but fairly 
interesting as a piece de resistance. 


Three novels belonging to the 
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Mr. Hume’s book, which is, I believe, a first 
novel, is quite talented, discursive, much over- 
played, and the thing which has come to be 
termed “snappy.” “The Gay Year” by Dorothy 
Speare (Geo. H. Doran Co.) relates to Long Island 
and its hybrid population of social jazz, a novel 
reverbatory of Fitzgerald. Three other books by 
American women, “Lorraine,’”’ by Dorothy Foster 
Gilman (The Macmillan Co.), “Lazy Laughter” by 
Woodward Boyd, and “A Line a Day” by Juliet 
Wilbor Tompkins, are all fairly good light reading, 
the first one quite excellent as a tale of the East, 
with an American hero and heroine. Three novels 
of humor offer great variety of interest. “Bunk” 
by W. E. Woodward (Harper and Brothers) is a 
more or less successful attempt to satirize some of 
our prevailing American weaknesses, not so well 
done as its clever author may later succeed in 
doing, when he himself has acquired more back- 
ground. “Barnabe and his Whale” from the 
French of René Thevenin (Robert M. McBride 
& Co.), suffers from the translation. In French it 
is no doubt an amusing comedy. In English it 
misses fire. ‘Oh, Doctor,” by Harry Leon Wilson 
(Cosmopolitan Book Corporation) is a great hu- 
morous writing, but not so good on the whole as 
many of Mr. Wilson’s other books. It is so much 
better than any other book of its kind, however, 
that it is scarcely to be deprecated. In detective 
stories, we have “Secret Smith,” by R. I. M. 
Scott (E. P. Dutton), “More Lives Than One,”’ by 
Carolyn Wells (Boni & Liveright), “The Lone 
Wolf Returns,” by Louis Joseph Vance (E. P. 
Dutton & .Co.), “Without Clues,” by Jeanette 
Helm (Boni & Liveright), and “‘ Randolph Mason,” 
stories by Mellville Davisson Post,—none of them, 
as detective fiction, above the average, except the 
“Lone Wolf,” which Mr. Vance has made alive 
again. Then, as a final American book, we have 
“The Dark Frigate,” a fine sea tale by Charles 
Boardman Hawes (Houghton Mifflin & Co.) coupled 
with announcement of a prize of $2000 to be 
awarded toany writer who can make a bookas good. 

] have purposely reserved the British novelists 
for the last, merely to show that such a courageous 
thing can be done by an American book reviewer. 
The best is probably “Young Felix,” by Frank 
Swinnerton (Geo. H. Doran Co.), which I take to be 
a somewhat autobiographical book; at any rate, 
a good one, full of fine work. Next I place “A 
Hopeful Journey” by Beatrice Kean Seymour 
(Thomas Seltzer), a modern or three generation 
novel, a very fine book. “Piccadilly” By Kath- 
leen Coyle (E. P. Dutton & Co.), a young English 
girl just coming into a reputation, is well worth 
while as a study of a girl’s struggle to get on in 
London. _! liked it even better than the much 
vaunted “The Man Who Was Good,” by Leonard 
Merrick (E. P. Dutton & Co.), not dissimilar to it 
in theme. “Antic Hay,” by Aldous Huxley (Geo. 
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Doran & Co.) is astonishing. Probably the worst 
thing that could be said about it is that it is a good 
story. But it isn’t. It is a mixture of psychol- 
ogy, art, satire, a book for people who know, de- 
lightful to an inner circle, full of foolery engaging 
enough, if you are smart, and can grasp its subtle- 
ties. “Colin,” by E. F. Benson (Geo. H. Doran Co.), 
goes back to Queen Elizabeth and flows on natur- 
ally to the war. It moved me not, although I am 
aware of its excellencies. “‘ The Woman of Knock- 
aloe,”’ by Hall Caine (Dodd Mead & Co.), is a book 
with a war moral. “Anthony Dare,” by Archi- 
bald Marshall, is in his well-known manner. It is 
slightly mechanical, but mildly interesting. 

Two books of short stories have interested me 
greatly because of their unusual quality. One of 
them, ‘Uncanny Stories,” by May Sinclair (Mac- 
millan Co.), contains really great stories, and the 
other, ‘The Shadowy Third,” by Ellen Glascow 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.), I can also recommend. 
They are quite unusual, among so many books of 
short stories utterly without any excuse. 


HISTORY 


RANCE is the most vivid and dramatic 

national figure in the world to-day. 

France, the cradle of beauty and blood, 

guardian of taste and style, of delicate 
fancy, sister of folly and stern arbiter of rigid 
form, glowing with color and big with imagina- 
tion and humor, France is the most human, the 
most necessary, of all nations. What would we 
all do without her? Her wickedness on the one 
hand, always alluring, her sense of domesticity 
and economy on the other, her unforgettable cour- 
age and undying steadfastness, her enormous 
charm—all these things and more make France 
indispensable to the world. For this reason, Mrs. 
Arthur Webster’s book on France “The French 
Revolution,” A Study in Democracy, by Nesta H. 
Webster. (E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.) comes with a 
fresh interest, especially as it deals with the Revo- 
lution and appears to have put Carlyle into the 
class of historical incompetents. Mrs. Webster 
writes well. This present book is a companion 
volume to that other, more absorbing (because 
more romantic) book of hers publishedvery early 
in the year, namely, “‘ The Chevalier de Boufflers.” 
She says that Carlyle got his data about the French 
Revolution from an anonymous and doubtless un- 
authentic record, and thus a great historical wrong 
has been perpetrated. Carlyle influenced Dickens 
in his “Tale of Two Cities.” The author’s dra- 
matic picture of Louis XVI, indeed her whole 
book, is an absorbing account of a great period. 
She is quite careful to give her sources. Another 
book on France is “A History of the French 
People” by Guy de La Batut and Georges Fried- 
mann, with an introduction by Henry Barbusse, 
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written from the new historical standpoint, cover- 
ing a vast deal of ground. To those familiar with 
the course of French history, this book will serve as 
a kind of readjustment of their former standpoint. 
It is essentially a sketch, but very well done. 

“The American Constitution as it Protects 
Private Rights,” by Frederic Jesup Stimson 
(Charles-Scribner’s Sons., $2.50) is another book on’ 
our Constitution, of which there have been so 
many within the past two years. It gives the hu- 
man side of the Constitution and is very well worth- 
while. “Social Life in Ancient Egypt,” by W. M. 
Flinders Petrie (Houghton Mifflin & Co. $2), is 
a comparatively small, very compact, and alto- 
gether delightful volume on Egypt, written by a 
man who has devoted his life to this subject. 

As for “The Russian Soviet Republic,” by Ed- 
ward Alsworth Ross (The Century Co. $3.) this 
is not so much history as a good substitute for it. 
This book is interspersed with numerous quota- 
tions from other writers. The author, however, 
has much to say on his own account. He has 
studied Russia at first hand, and being a trained 
writer, gives us a very interesting book. We can 
afford to disagree with him, without underestimat- 
ing his work. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


MONG the many hundreds of children’s 

books published this year, which I have 

not space to include, I have selected a 

group of books each being what may be 
termed a sure fire book for children. The first 
three are reprints, but all worth while, two of 
them being: “The Wind In the Willows” by 
Kenneth Grahame, beautifully illustrated in color 
by Nancy Barnhardt; and “Quentin Durward” 
by Walter Scott with colored pictures, also very 
beautiful, by C. Bosseron Chambers, both pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, one at $3 and 
the other at $3.50. The third is “Land and Sea 
Tales For Boys and Girls,” by Rudyard Kipling 
(Doubleday, Page & Co. No price given), a truly 
representative Kipling book. “The Starlight 
Wonder Book,” by Henry B. Beston (The Atlantic 
Monthly Press, $3) a fairy book, “‘Stories from the 
Early World” by R. M. Fleming (Thomas Seltzer. 
$2.50), “The Boys Own Book of Adventurers,” by 
Albert Britt (The Macmillan Co. $2), and “The 
Flying Buccaneer” by Jack Binns (Nicholas 
Brown. $2), are all good boys’ books. Three excel- 
lent books of poetry for children are: ‘Songs of 
Childhood” by Walter De La Mare (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2); “This Singing World” a collec- 
tion of modern poems for children, by Louis Unter- 
meyer (Harcourt Brace & Co. No price given); 
and “Riley Fairy Tales” (with Vawter pictures) 
by James Whitcomb Riley (Bobbs Merrill Co. 
No price given). 
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So many of the interesting things in the making of a magazine never get past the editors’ desks that 
we have decided to devote a few. pages every month to sharing some of them with our readers. These 
things include an acquaintance with the writers of the articles we print, letters from readers, and 
a miscellany of other things that may interest others as much as they interest us—Tue Epirors. 


O YOU give away one tenth of 
all you earn? Thousands of 
business men do, and they as- 
cribe their success to this prac- 
tice. John D. Rockefeller made 

this a rule from early boyhood. He took the 
Biblical injunction literally, as a religious 
duty. Others do it for the same reason that 
makes a good golfer accept a heavy handicap 
—they feel the need of a spur to exceptional 
effort. Psychologists say it is sound human 
nature: it steadies a man, gives him a goal 
and a sense of direction, sobers his judgment, 
and rewards his better impulses. The good 
old English name for this practice is tithing, 
from tithe, meaning a tenth. Next month, 
in the WorLp’s Work, William G. Shepherd 
writes on “Men Who Tithe.” He tells of 
men who have been lifted from despair to 
self-confidence and from ruin to affluence by 
adopting this paradox of making money by 
giving it away. Here is an article combin- 
ing true tales of success with a spiritual back- 
ground. It is of equal interest to the practi- 
cal and the religious and the curious minds. 


OL Lew 


“Mr. Marner, Humanitarian,” is the sug- 
gestive title chosen by William J. Boardman 
for his article in next month’s Wor.p’s 
Work. The mythical but typical Mr. Mar- 
ner of this article plans in the privacy of his 
business office to compel you, whom he has 
never seen, to become a regular purchaser 
of a superior brand of soap which he is about 
to put on the market. How he uses statistics 
to locate you in the class of people who can 


, 


afford his soap, how he uses his knowledge 
of human nature to classify you as subject 
to certain forms of appeal, and how he uses 
the irresistible power of words and ideas to 
compel you to exchange your dimes for his 
soap, are details of an amusing but also re- 
vealing article on the modern art of advertis- 
ing. 


OSL Zee 


“Protestantism at the Cross Roads’ will 
appear in the WorLp’s Work next month. 
The author is the Rev. William Pierson 
Merrill, pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church in New York City. Dr. Merrill 
describes the historic mission of Protestantism 
as the function of maintaining the freedom of 
the individual conscience in the religious life. 
He points out that Fundamental orthodoxy 
is trying to impose an “ infallible’ Bible upon 
the Protestant churches, and that this is 
simply substituting a literally interpreted 
textbook for the ecclesiastical authority 
which the Roman Church centers and per- 
sonifies in the Pope. The Fundamentalists, 
therefore, he asserts, would have the Prot- 
estant churches accept the philosophy of the 
Roman Church, only diluted in form and 
robbed of the charm with which that Church 
has invested it through ritual and other 
material aids to the spiritual fife. Dr. 
Merrill contends that only by accepting the 
aims of the Liberals, who base their faith 
upon the Bible continually re-interpreted in 
the light of increasing knowledge, and each 
man for himself, can Protestantism continue 
its historic function and retain its substantial 
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difference in philosophy from the Catholic 
Church. So brief a summary as this does 
not do justice to Dr. Merrill’s article, which 
should be read in full for its acute and dis- 
passionate discussion of an issue which is now 
being everywhere debated in the Protestant 
denominations. 


OL Lew 


The Little Red Schoolhouse, of dear and 
traditional memory, grows no less dear as the 
years go by, but it is rapidly and fortunately 
becoming much more traditional and less a 
reality. Its one room and one teacher and 
its limited curriculum are being replaced by 
superb structures of brick and steel, in which 
light and air are most favorably distributed, 
and in which the children are taught not only 
the mental skill of the old course of study, but 
also their duties as citizens, the virtues of 
courtesy, cleanliness, and right living, and 
many other things that help them take their 
place in the world consciously prepared to do 
their part in the life of the community. 
These bigger, better schools are the theme of 
William McAndrews’s series, “Planning the 
Upkeep,” which will continue next month in 
this magazine. Someone has said that “the 
principal job of each generation is to educate 
the next,” and do it better. The devoted 
men and women who give their lives to this 
prime duty of life are doing a good job—just 
how good you can hardly realize unless you 
read this up-to-date record of their inspiring 
work. It is a clearing-house of information 
about the best methods, drawn from the ex- 
perience of school men in all parts of the 
country. 


OP Rew 


Gino Speranza’s articles on “The Immigra- 
tion Peril’ have instantly aroused wide-spread 


interest. The frankness with which he ex- 
pressed what is in the minds of millions of 
Americans of the older stock has provoked 
warm appreciation, and, naturally, sharp 
criticism as well from representatives of the 
newer migrations. Mere frankness would not 
be a sufficient excuse for going into a contro- 
versial subject of this nature, but Mr. Sper- 
anza has much more than candor to commend 
his work. He has a thorough knowledge of 
the historical development of the American 
commonwealth, an exceptional understand- 
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ing of racial psychologies, and a philosophy 
of government that give his articles a sub- 


stance and dignity worthy of their great 


subject. His next article will discuss the 
effects of mass alienage upon the intellectual 
life of America. 


LP 


The following communication from the 
National Council of the Junior Order of 
United American Mechanics is their official 
disclaimer of association with the Ku Klux 
Klan. It is dated at Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 17th: 


The attention of the National Board of Officers 
of the Junior Order of United American Mechanics 
has been called to an article appearing in the 
September, 1923 issue of your publication, which 
article was written by Robert L. Duffus and was 
entitled “Ancestry and End of Ku Klux Klan.” 
On page 531 the writer characterizes the Ku Klux 
Klan, “‘un-American and opposed to the very 
first principle for which the Flag stands,” and on 
page 532 appears this statement, “The Junior 
Order of American Mechanics, which has a number 
of Chapters in the South, is generally considered a 
close ally of the Ku Klux Klan.” 

This last statement is false, misleading, and hurt- 
ful to our Order. The Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics was founded in the City of 
Philadelphia in 1853 and has extended to all the 
principal states of this Union. While it has a 
large membership in some of the Southern States, 
its largest membership is in Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, New York, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
and North Carolina. We are in no sense allied or 
connected with the Ku Klux Klan. 


OL Lew 


The publication of Mr. Speranza’s immigra- 
tion articles and the editorial comment in 
this magazine, has led to an extensive corres- 
pondence with Mr. Edward F. McSweeney, 
Chairman of the Knights of Columbus 
Historical Commission. 

The whole correspondence is too extensive 
for reproduction in these columns but, in 
justice to Mr. McSweeney, his final communi- 
cation is herewith published. 


Your letter of November oth is received. My 
statements as to the population statistics of the 
Revolutionary period and the historical references 
made necessary by the article on “Immigration”’ 
in the November issue of the WorLp’s Work, and 
editorials in the June and November issues for 
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which these were the preface, are obviously 
unanswerable, and you, therefore, confine your- 
self to two statements, both without basis in 
fact. 

I do not “persist” in the statement that the 
Anglo-Saxons were an unimportant element in the 
creation of the nation or deny that the population 
at the time of the first census was overwhelmingly 
English in origin because | never made either of 
these statements. 

“‘Anglo-Saxons”’ considered as a racial group in 
the American colonies, or to-day, have no existence. 
Educated men may speak of the Anglo-Saxon 
language or the Anglo-Saxon church. As an 
ethnic force, however, the Anglo-Saxons began to 
disappear after the Norman Conquest, whatever 
they were prior to that time, and have had no sub- 
sequent influence on world’s events for more than 
eight hundred years. 

As to the statement regarding the dominance of 
the English Colonial group at the time of the Rev- 
olution, I could not “deny” this because | believe 
it is true, and have said so repeatedly, both in my 
letter to you, my answer to your editorial, and in 
the “Introduction to The Racial Contribution 
Series.” Whatever difference there may be as to 
whether the English in the Colonies were Colonials 
or Immigrants, is not material. 

Assimilation into citizenship of the various 
racial elements comprising our present day popu- 
lation is one of the most important problems now 
before the nation for settlement. 

Diversity of racial origin is not peculiar to this 
country. England has it to an enormous extent, 
and the growth of Great Britain is largely dueto the 
fact that within the island of England, and the 
limitations of the “‘caste’’ system which controls 
there, assimilation has not only been encouraged 
but stimulated: It is the glory of England that its 
people put everything behind this spirit of national- 
ism. The prominence of assimilated Celts, Ger- 
mans, and others in the business, political, and social 
life in the country has made it possible to become 
the great power that it is. I am not speaking of 
its control of subject countries such as Ireland, 
Egypt, India, Africa, etc. and only for the last 
century, but of the islanders who have become as- 
similated. 

English school textbooks have always been fairer 
to the history of the American Revolution, than 
those which have grown up in this country during 
the last twenty-five years. The interjection of a 
false issue such as the Ku Klux and Wor p’s 
Work are now supporting would be short lived. 

The United States entered the war less than 
seven years ago. The WorLp’s Work, or any other 
paper, would not have dared to print such a series 
of articles as those now under way which start with 
the theory that this is practically an Anglo-Saxon 
country and, unconstitutionally, specifically a Pro- 
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testant one. If such articles had been attempted 
seven years ago, it could not have been possible to 
have secured more than 8o per cent. of the enlist- 
ments for the World War from among the very 
classes whom the WorLp’s Work is now attempt- 
ing to subordinate to a servile and menial position 
of inferiority under “‘caste’”’ dominance. 

The problems of immigration and American as- 
similation were acted on at the recent convention 
of the American Federation of Labor and discussed 
in the current issue of the ‘‘Federationist.”’ Official 
authority is there given for the statement that 
there are more than a million and ahalf persons now 
in the country who cannot speak our language, and 
more than three million who cannot either read or 
write it. The question of penetration by agencies 
avowedly engaged in undermining our republican 
form of government is carefully considered, yet 
neither of these is touched by the Ku Klux or the 
Wor p’s Work program. 

During the last generation a number of scientific 
studies have been made of the descendants of the 
Mayflower and other Colonial groups, with the as- 
tonishing result that in the Mayflower group it is 
found that if it continues to diminish as it has 
within the last fifty years, all those legitimately of 
this group can be taken back to Europe, at the end 
of another three hundred year period, on a ship the 
size of the Mayflower. 

Examination of the Colonial descent groups in 
colleges, indicates that they may pass out of exis- 
tence within one hundred and fifty years. Inquiry 
in Massachusetts discloses that the Colonial group, 
considering as such, everybody here in 1840 of 
whatever descent, continued to increase until 1860, 
and now are back where they were in 1840, and 
decreasing every decade. 

Americanization means assimilation. It means 
liberty within the law. It means that our people 
are not working merely for a living, but to live; 
that they are not to be treated only as gun fodder, 
but willing, when necessary, to go to war for princi- 
ple but not for bounty. 

In this new world of ours a new race has grown up, 
many of whom have come from economic and 
political subjection. They are masters of every- 
thing except their own faults and resent and will 
resist the condition implied by ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon con- 
trol” which would forge chains of ‘‘caste”’ at the 
cradle of every child. 

There is nothing in the Americanization problem 
that knowledge and team-play cannot solve, and | 
recommend to you Jefferson’s statement in his 
first inaugural: 

“If there be any among us who would wish to 
dissolve this union or to change its republican form, 
let them stand undisturbed as monuments of the 
safety with which error of opinion may be tolerated, 
where reason is left free to combat it.” 

EpwarD F. McSweeney. 
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The following extracts from a letter written 
in behalf of the town of Ghent, Minn., give 
the substance of its protest against an obser- 
vation printed in the Worip’s Work for 
November: 


The current issue of the WorLpD’s Work pub- 
lishes an article entitled ‘‘The Immigration 
Peril,’’ from which the following statement is cited: 


“Nor are the de-nationalizing forces of alien- 
age operative only in the large cities, as we can 
see by a few examples. The little town of 
Ghent, Minn., is predominantly Belgian. Such 
alien inhabitants are, as a local teacher reports, 
almost absolutely illiterate, they speak no lang- 
uage but their own, and bear children who grow 
up wholly ignorant of English.” 


Some forty-two years ago a small band of Bel- 
gian farmers and artisans settled upon the prairies 
of Grandview Township in this county. In time 
the same prairies became and now are the model 
farms of the Northwest, and Ghent one of the 
most up-to-date, picturesque, and wealthiest vil- 
lages in the state at per capita valuation. No 
class of citizens in this county enjoys the greater 
respect of his fellows, has better credit at the 
banks, does more to educate his children, is readier 
to better his community, or is more loyal to this 
country, than the American citizen of Belgian 
origin. 

There remain perhaps a half dozen of the pion- 
eers and a few who came over in their later years, 
whose naturalization and the lapse of time may 
not entirely have obliterated the foreign accent, 
but they make it a point to go to the polls as con- 
scientiously as they go to church. Then there is 
the occasional immigrant who is quickly assimi- 
lated, learns to transact his business in the English 
language, and applies for his naturalization papers 
as soon as time permits. I have known of indi- 
viduals who in the first year after their arrival 
were able to read and discuss in English the legal 
papers prepared for them. During eight years of 
professional service among these people I have 
rarely desired the services of an interpreter; al- 
though of Belgian birth, I do not speak the Flemish. 
As to the native citizens of Belgian parentage, | 
know of none that does not know English; some 
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also converse more or less fluently in Flemish, 
French, or German, and there are not a few of the 
younger people who will not or cannot speak the 
Flemish. These American citizens of Belgian 
birth or parentage would not suffer in any respect 
by comparison with the citizens of other typical 
American communities. 

Ghent is a village of 316 population. It has all 
the modern conveniences, many beautiful homes 
with trim, well-kept lawns and the inevitable vege- 
table garden, and all streets in the village are 
graveled. 

In religion the people are nearly all Catholic, and 
their church is a work of art. The parish priest, 
affectionately known as Father “Van”, is an 
alumnus of Louvain University and studied under 
Cardinal Mercier; he is of gentle and retiring na- 
ture, but takes an active interest in all matters of 
community importance. 

The Community Hall is a_ brick building, 
equipped with a modern stage, seating about five 
hundred persons, in which the people frequently 
congregate for business meetings, lectures, concerts, 
dances, and various forms of amusement. 

The village maintains a school, approved as to 
construction and equipment by the State Board 
of Education, having capacity for 250 pupils, 
wherein are conducted the grades and a junior high 
school. Seven teachers are employed to serve 175 
children in attendance, which number comprises 
every child of school age in the village and a few 
from the country districts. Attendance is un- 
compromisingly enforced under direction of Mr. 
Charles Foulon, for many years the village mayor, 
banker, man of education, and splendid type of 
American citizen. He tells me confidently that 
there is not a single citizen of Belgian parentage 
in the village or surrounding territory, born there 
within the past forty years, who does not speak 
and write the English language. 

All classes in the school are conducted in the 
English language by teachers none of whom speaks 
or understands the Flemish language. Mr. 


Foulon enumerated about forty young men and 
women who supplemented the training afforded 
by the village school with a college education, and 
who are now engaged in the’ professions and in 
business at Ghent and in other communities in the 
State. 



































